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Generation X goes to College 


Short attention spans, a love of entertainment and keen visual senses, 
what forces are changing this generation of students? 


The U of A inside out 


Treasures inside the U of A show off alongside 
the beauties of a blossoming campus. 
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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


t’s not everyday the phone rings and an 

American network television producer 
from New York City calls. But that’s ex- 
actly what happened to sociology profes- 
sor Dr. Stephen Kent several weeks ago. 
And a six-person crew from CBS News’ 
Public Eye With Bryant Gumbel flew up for 
two days of on-campus shooting and in- 
terviews May 4 and 5. 

Correspondent Maggie Cooper and 
producer Hillari Palatnik were working ona 
story about the life experiences of former 
members of “Children of God,” or the “Fam- 
ily” as it’s commonly known. It’s a world- 
wide Christian-based group based on the 
teachings of its late founder, David Berg. 

“Increasingly, by the 1980s, his teach- 
ings became heavily laced with sexuality 
and the group became very controversial 
because of its many practices,” says Kent. 
He believes that in some cases, sex may 
have been used to recruit members and 
gain resources. 

Cooper says the book “Heaven’s Har- 
lots” by former member Mary Williams, 
who spent 15 years in the group, men- 
tioned Kent’s name. A month of research 
proved Kent was the expert about the 
Family they were looking for. “We did 
our research and he has the most knowl- 
edge about this particular group as an 
objective researcher,” says Cooper. 

“He also has the most extensive col- 
lection of interviews with members and 
former members,” says Palatnik who says 
the Public Eye team is trying to gather as 
much information about the group before 
they talk to Family members and former 
members. 
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CBS News “Eyes” the U of A 


Public Eye With Bryant Gumbel team interviews sociologist on campus 


They came to the right place. 

“The [CBS] researchers seemed im- 
pressed by the quality of research mate- 
rial at the U of A. They were almost dis- 
believing about the materials’ content,” 
says Kent. “It’s one thing to describe doc- 
trines and publications. It’s another thing 
to place it in their hands.” 

Kent says the Family attracted many 
Canadians, including Edmontonians, over 
the years since it was founded in 1967 in 
Huntington Beach, Calif. It grew in the 
early ‘70s, attracting disaffected and ide- 
alistically religious youth searching for 
some purpose in their lives, says Kent. “I 


CBS News’ Public Eye correspondent Maggie Cooper interviewed Dr. Stephen Kent at Rutherford Library. 


began this research by examining how 
this group operated in Canada and how it 
affected the lives of Canadians. Very 
quickly, the story became global.” 

“One of the reasons my perspective 
on this group differs from many other 
researchers is because I have interviewed 
so many former members born in the 
group and who can talk objectively about 
their experience, having grown up in it,” 
says Kent. He estimates he has spoken 
with about three dozen former and cur- 
rent members, having gained the trust of 
young people in their early twenties and 
thirties. 
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“{Their accounts] are not all bad but 
many people indicate they’ve experienced 
significant forms of physical, sexual and 
emotional abuse.” 

To Kent's knowledge, however, 
none of the allegations have resulted in 
a member of the Family being charged. 
Yet evidence suggests 700-800 children 
around the world in this group were 
swept up in the 1980s by social service 
agencies because of allegations of child 
abuse, says Kent. 

“There’s a huge debate in my field 
about the accuracy of former members’ 
accounts,” says Kent. “Therefore, what 
researchers must do is seek other kinds 
of information and other accounts to 
support or contradict what particular 
individuals say. In my research about the 
Family, I’ve been able to support accounts 
of former members with an extensive 
collection of primary documents. To- 
gether, the accounts and documents 
suggest that widespread abuse of various 
kinds took place in the 1980s and now 
many people who suffered that abuse and 
have left the group are speaking about 
their experiences.” 

Kent says he has alerted the FBI in the 
US. with his findings. But with allega- 
tions of abuse occurring all over the 
world, there are jurisdictional and finan- 
cial resource problems to overcome. He 
does not have evidence of abuses occur- 
ring on Canadian soil. 

Kent's interview is scheduled to ap- 
pear on Public Eye either June 3 or 10 on 
the CBS network. a 
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Low dose radiation can be good for you 


Revolutionary breakthrough in assessing DNA damage and repair 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Ree in the Faculty of Medicine 
and Oral Health Sciences have devel- 
oped an ultrasensitive technique to detect 
DNA damage so powerful it can find one 
impaired DNA among a sample of one 
billion healthy ones. It can detect fewer 
than 2000 damaged DNA molecules. 
That’s a 10,000 to 100,000-fold increase in 
sensitivity over the current method avail- 
able. Dr. X. Chris Le, in environmental 
health sciences, Dr. Michael Weinfeld, in 
experimental oncology, and their col- 
leagues have published their findings in 
the May 15 edition of the journal Science. 

“We know human cells are always 
exposed to DNA damaging agents, even 
oxygen, from the environment. ...If the 
DNA damage were not repaired, human 
cells would not function properly, muta- 
tions would accumulate, and cancers 
would develop,” said Le. To study the 
repair of DNA, said Le, scientists need to 
assess the level of damage. But current 
DNA repair studies look at high level 
doses of damaging agents on DNA be- 
cause of a lack of a more sensitive method. 
Until now, there was no data available on 
low level damage, which is similar to the 
realistic environmental impact to which 
people are subjected. 

A cover story in 1995 on Science’s “mol- 
ecule of the year” peaked Le’s interest on 
DNA research. DNA is the essential code 
of life for organisms. Damage it and the 
impact on human health can be deadly: 
genetic mutations that can lead to cancer. 

Le, Weinfeld and Dr. Steven Leadon of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill School of Medicine, used a combina- 
tion of three existing methods: 
immunochemical recognition (the process 
by which the body recognizes foreign sub- 
stances); capillary electrophoresis (an ad- 
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_. it makes sense 


vanced separation 
technique); and 
laser-induced fluo- 
rescence (a highly 
sensitive detection 
technique. A patent 
is pending on the 
technique. 

What happens 
is this: primary 
antibodies that rec- 
ognize specific 
forms of genetic 
damage and attach 
themselves to the 
damaged DNA are 
mixed with second- 
ary antibodies that 
give off fluorescent 
light and attach 
themselves to the 
damaged DNA. The 
mixture is then fed 
through a tiny glass 
tube to separate 
various molecular 
entities. A laser 
beam is focused on 
these molecules coming out of the capil- 
lary. The DNA that shows up as fluores- 
cent is damaged. Higher light intensity 
means more damage. 

But the researchers didn’t stop at the 
technique. They immediately demon- 
strated its use in understanding DNA re- 
pair and included this experiment in their 
paper. It found that low dose radiation 
may not be such a bad thing after all. 

“We irradiated the cells with low level 
gamma radiation,” said Le “and we let 
them adapt, or incubate, for a few hours. 
Then we gave a higher dose and moni- 
tored the speed of repair to compare it toa 
situation where the cells were not previ- 
ously exposed but subjected only to high 
levels and monitored that rate of repair.” 


Dr. Chris Le 


The result will probably change what 
the world thinks about radiation: “It turns 
out, the cells which were previously ex- 
posed repaired the DNA faster,” said Le. It 
“toughens up” the cells and kick starts the 
repair process. 

“This has tremendous implications for 
environmental and health sciences. It could 
be a little bit of exposure may not be too 
bad. It may even be protective,” said Le. 

This could have an impact on people 
undergoing cancer radiation therapy. 

Questions remain, however. Scientists 
have to find out how “low” the low-level 
dose should be. And how long does a po- 
tential protective effect last? Furthermore, 
different agents like radiation, sunlight, 
tobacco, and other chemicals cause differ- 
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ent types of damage. The cells, therefore, 
use different repair mechanisms. 

“It’s a start,” said Le, “And a new way 
of thinking about cancer risk from exposure 
to low levels of environmental contami- 
nants.” Needless to say, he’s excited about 
the discoveries and pleased he can bring his 
analytical chemistry expertise to the Faculty 
of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences. 

“The technique itself I think warrants 
publication in Science because it’s so ad- 
vanced,” said Dr. Steve Hrudey, professor 
of environmental health sciences. “But 
how they use the technique, for repair, is 
remarkable in its own right.” 

And to think it all got started with the 
“molecule of the year” story. = 


oe team consisted of: 
Dr, Chris Le and Dr. Michael 
WwW sinfeld > with key input from Dr. 
_ Steven Leadon, University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine. The _ 


_ This ey, arose from “cur S 

: osity driven” research funded 

. through an individual research — 

_ grants to Le from the Natural Sci- 

_ ences and. Engineering Research | 
Council of Canada, from the Na-- 

__ tional Cancer Institute of Canada 
and the Alberta Cancer Board to 
Weinfeld and from U.S. National 

Institutes of Health to Leadon. Le 
was recruited through a grant to Dr. 

_ Steve Hrudey’s Eco-Research Chair — 
in Environmental Risk Management 
_from the Alberta Heritage Founda- 
tion for Medical Research. 


U of A needs to beef up presence in Asia 


Board of Governors hears how Australian universities smoke the U of A in Asian recruitment efforts 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


pa Rod Fraser identified universi- 
ties in Australia and the University of 
Toronto as the U of A’s strongest competi- 
tors in student recruitment in Asia during 
a Board of Governors discussion of inter- 
nationalization efforts. Fraser, along with 
Board of Governors Chair Lloyd Malin 
and Chancellor Lou Hyndman, were brief- 
ing the board May 1 about their activities 
during the Hong Kong convocation in 
March. 

Fraser says U of T has agreed to fund 
a permanent office in Hong Kong and con- 
tinues to be a strong draw for Asian stu- 
dents because of the “large indigenous 
Asian population there.” One thing the 
U of A should emphasize to Hong Kong 
parents is the “very safe environment” 
Edmonton provides as a place of study for 
their children, he said. 

However, location can also work 
against the U of A. Fraser said when rec- 
tors from Chile or Asia arrive in Canada, 
they basically visit the Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal triangle. 

Educational strengths of the U of A 
also need to be pushed because there’s a 
perception American schools are better, 
said the president. 

Meanwhile in Thailand, Fraser said 
Australia has 25 people doing what three 
or four people do in Canada for recruit- 
ment. By March, Australian banners in 
Singapore subway stations advertise the 


choices, and an immigration officer is sta- 
tioned on the island state to approve visas. 

Malin said while the U of Aisa 
member of the Canadian Education Centre 
in Hong Kong, there is no recruiting done 
out of this office. And speaking with 
alumni while in Hong Kong, Malin said 
the U of A’s five-month approval process 
for foreign students is a barrier particu- 
larly when the University of New South 
Wales offers a 24-hour turnaround. 

Board NASA representative Anita 
Moore stressed the importance of U of A 
material in embassies. She said a parent in 
Asia was “told point blank there were no 
Canadian universities west of Ontario” by 
someone in a Canadian Embassy. 

While a lively discussion ensued about 
stepping up internationalization efforts, 
Sheamus Murphy, student union presi- 
dent, raised the negative coverage the U of 
A received because of the costs associated 
with the Hong Kong convocation. ”...It’s 
important the Board of Governors know 
this.” And he says he doesn’t buy into a 
proposal to increase international student 
fees because foreign students question the 
quality of the U of A given low fees. “Or is 
this to supplement the revenues at the U of 
A?” said Murphy. 

Dr. Doug Owram, vice-president aca- 
demic, said Bonnie Neuman, the former 
associate registrar, received comments in 
Asia about the low fees compared to insti- 
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tutions in the U.S., and a proposal was 
brought forward to the deans with mixed 
reaction. As a result, a task force, headed 
by Norman Riddell, associate vice-presi- 
dent international, and Brian Silzer, the 
registrar, was struck to look at a strategy 
for international recruitment. Owram said 
the task force will search for the perfect 
balance: fees high enough that the U of A 
isn’t perceived as a low budget institution 
and low enough that the U of A isn’t 
priced out of the market. 

President Fraser said he recognizes 
students need to be kept better informed 
about the impact of internationalization 
efforts. “The growth of international stu- 
dents has meant $1 million into the core 
budget. This should have been better com- 
municated to students.” 

Thom McDonnell, student representa- 
tive, said while students working mini- 
mum-wage jobs all summer would take 
about 12 years to pay off the estimated 
$80,000 cost of the Hong Kong convoca- 
tion, he now realizes internationalization 
means money for the U of A. McDonnell 
hopes efforts will be extended to countries 
on other continents, such as Chile, Ven- 
ezuela and Cuba. 

(Please see Board of Governors Highlights 
page 11) 
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Generation X goes to College 


By Lee Elliott 


eneration X goes to College. In a book 

by the same name, subtitled “An Eye- 
Opening Account of Teaching in 
Postmodern America,” Peter Sacks out- 
lines what he sees as the gradual leave- 
taking of the modernist era in which “trust 
in reason, objective reality, and scientific 
method,” are left behind. 

In their place, Sacks sees a growing 
“tendency toward relativism and subjec- 
tivism.” This plays itself out in an explo- 
sion in belief in angels, paranormal experi- 
ence and UFOs. Sacks even adopts the 
slogan from TV’s X Files for this post-mod- 
ern cultural shift: “Trust no one.” 

In the classroom, Sacks says this trans- 
lates into an increased sense of consumer- 
ism, a desire for entertainment and a sense 
of entitlement typified in a student re- 
sponse to his criticism of a paper, “That's 
just your opinion.” 


‘Postmodern’ is simply a word for the way we 


excuse ourselves for living such fragmented 


lives—lIt’s as if we don't have choices." 


—Dr. Margaret Van de Pitte 


Truth, as we’re used to thinking of it, is 
in danger, he says. The question is no 
longer, ‘Is it true?’ but ‘Whose truth?’ or 
‘What use is it?’ 

Dr. Margaret Van de Pitte, philosophy, 
says students certainly aren’t any less curi- 
ous or intelligent these days—and she’s 
been teaching since the ‘60s. But as prod- 
ucts of our media culture, they do have 
short attention spans; they want to be en- 
tertained and are very visual learners. “I 
think they are waiting for you to give them 
something all the time... They want infor- 
mation bites.” But Van de Pitte says it’s 
not their fault. “Our culture made them 
more passive and vulnerable in making 
choices.” 

Our culture has also left them with 
some serious gaps in knowledge according 
to Dr. Douglas Hube, president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Canada and 
a U of A professor of physics for more 
than 29 years. He says pseudo-scientific 
thinking is less evident in his classes than 


“If it’s second hand in the slightest, no matter 


how believable, chances are they find it easier 
to dismiss.” 


—Dr. Margaret Van de Pitte 


a scientific illiteracy that leaves enough 
gaps in knowledge to fill in with bizarre 
supposition. 

Hube used to test students for basic 
knowledge of the laws of nature at the 
beginning of the term. “I had a fair 
number each year who believed the earth’s 
gravitational attraction is due to the fact 
that the earth rotates.” Results of the quiz 
were “so disturbing, I haven't done it 
since,” he says. “The background knowIl- 
edge of students is not what it should be.” 

The result, he says, is the type of public 
discourse you hear on global warming 
where non-scientists feel confident calling 
evidence of a threat to the ozone layer 
“junk science.” The debate has become 


about majority opinion, “about my side 
out votes your side,” says Hube. 

“The majority of opinion 2,000 years 
ago was that the earth was flat,” he says. 
“It didn’t make it flat.” 

Van de Pitte says it’s especially true for 
first-year students that “They won’t take 
anybody’s word for it who hasn’‘t done the 
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research, and they want to see the report.” 
Not that they’d read it, she says. “If it’s 
second hand in the slightest, no matter 
how believable, chances are they find it 
easier to dismiss.” Why? Because then they 
“have ways to ex- 
cuse themselves 
from making con- 
crete changes in 
things that are in- 
convenient.” 
We've imposed 
pressures on this 
generation that 
didn’t exist for us, 
she says. We've told them that every time 
they get themselves established, the rug 
will be pulled out from under their feet. 
“They can expect to have a plurality of 
jobs. They won’t grow ina direction that 


—Dr. Douglas Hube 


“| had a fair number each year who believed 
the earth's gravitational attraction is due to the 


fact that the earth rotates.” 


will give them a sense of pride and 
accomplishment...a sense of self...At least 
that’s what we tell them.” 

The supposed post-modern belief in a 
relative truth is an intellectual fad on its 
way out again, says Van de Pitte. “History 
has cycles just as [the types of] students in 
our classes have cycles. The relative truth 
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idea is “just the latest incarnation of a very 
old debate.” The belief in an unstoppable 
tide of cultural change that we have to 
adapt to is sad, says Van de Pitte. 
“Postmodern’ is simply a word for the 
way we excuse 
ourselves for living 
such fragmented 
lives...It’s as if we 
don’t have 
choices.” 

We do have 
choices and a role 
to play in seeing 
students can make 
them, says Hube. “We have so many new 
sources of information...but we have 
equivalent growth in misinformation 
sources.” The best we can do is give 
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“We have so many new sources of 


information—but we have equivalent 
growth in misinformation sources.” 


—Dr. Douglas Hube 


people tools. Unfortunately, he says, stu- 
dents increasingly take a narrow range of 
subjects. “Arts students need more science 
and technology and science students need 
more arts.” But with enrolment increas- 
ingly tied to dollars that’s not likely to 
happen. “We just count bodies and every 
body is worth X dollars. Everything is 
quantified in dollars instead of in quality 
of education.” 

Students are encouraged to think of 
themselves as consumers, says Van de 
Pitte, and “this notion of entitlement very 
much comes into the classroom.” It’s all 
part of the KPI mentality, she says. “ 
pecting to get so-called value for their 
money when at least at the beginning of 
their careers, they don’t know what value 
is.” Students feel short-changed when they 
haven’t mastered something like philoso- 


‘ 
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phy in a 13-week course. “You aren’t com- 
ing here to get something like learning to 
inline skate,” she says. “You're getting a 
set of skills that you have to develop over 
a great deal of time.” 

Neither professor sees this generation 
as any better or worse than any other—just 
different. Part of Sacks problem may have 
been his inexperience, says Van de Pitte. 
She says it’s fun to watch the new profes- 
sors from Harvard and Cambridge en- 
counter their first, first-year classes. “And 
they do weep.” She says she did too, at 
first. Professors have a tendency to forget 
how long it took them to get where they 
are—several hundred books away from 
where students are starting. = 


According to Peter Sacks: 


* Only 52 percent of students Sacks surveyed 
believed grades should be based on 
knowledge and performance in subject. The 
rest cited “how hard you try, how much you 
improve...and attitude.” 


* 51 percent thought a reasonable average 
grade was 3.0 (of 4) oraB 


+ Inresponse to the statement: “I'm the 
consumer who pays the bills, and so my 
instructor should be mostly responsible for 
making sure that | learn and receive my 
money's worth.” 15 per cent strongly agreed; 
37 per cent agreed; 37 per cent disagreed; and 
9.6 per cent strongly disagreed. 


Two University of Texas researchers found 


+ Nearly sixin 10 students agreed or were 
unsure that UFOs “are actual spacecraft from 
other planets.” 


+ Half the students believed that some people 
have psychic power to accurately predict the 
future. 


+ Almost half agreed or were unsure that time 
travel into the past was possible. 


* Some 56 per cent believed that “seances can 
communicate with the dead.” 
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New VP plans to get the research message out 


Social sciences and humanities near the top of the to do list 


By Michael Robb 


D* Roger Smith is clearly in an enviable 
position. He’s taking over as vice-presi- 
dent (research and external affairs) at a 
time when the fund-raising campaign is 
racing toward its goal and the university’s 
powerful research engine is accelerating. 
The 

U of A’s highways to the community, 
however, still have a few potholes. 

That’s a big reason he’s not interested 
in pushing any cruise control buttons. 

Selling social sciences and humanities 
is one of his top priorities. “We have to 
communicate more effectively how the 
social sciences and humanities are contrib- 
uting to solving social problems in soci- 
ety,” he says. “We all believe strongly that 
they are, but we haven’t done a particu- 
larly good job of articulating to the public 
why this sector of the university deserves 
strong support in terms of its research 
activity.” 

Smith credits his predecessor, Dr. 
Martha Piper, for establishing a beachhead 
in the area of communications—but he 
doesn’t intend to ease up. He intends to 
strengthen the overall message Research 
Makes Sense. “In terms of the general pub- 
lic and elected officials, we’re not over any 
hump,” he says. “We need to convince 
them of the value that comes out of univer- 
sity research. We are the ones who educate 
the people who work in the high-tech sec- 
tor, whether it’s in biotechnology, informa- 
tion technology or value-added agricul- 
ture. I don’t think people see enough of a 
direct connection there to really appreciate 
the value of what we do there.” 

Smith agrees with people who say the 
U of A hasn’t adequately realized its po- 
tential for collaborative research with 
pharmaceutical companies and others 
spending enormous amounts on research. 
Much more can be done in that area, he 
says, predicting private sources of money 
for research will continue to grow, partly 
as a consequence of government programs 
that require collaborative partnerships. 

He lauds the Industry Liaison Office 
for the enormous progress it’s made in 
identifying inventions, creating spinoffs 
and its work in the area of licensing, but 
Smith says its leadership in the country 
simply can’t be taken for granted. 

Smith realizes his office has an impor- 
tant service role to play. He wants to en- 
sure his staff is well positioned to serve the 
campus’ academics—many of those are 


young staff members who will need help 
to get their research careers launched. He 
wants a strong Research Grants Office to 
ensure the younger academics, in particu- 
lar, get their fair share of research funding. 

Reporting to him is the associate vice- 
president (research), and also the offices of 
research grants, industry liaison, external 
affairs, development, alumni, public af- 
fairs, government relations and three inter- 
disciplinary research units. “My first prior- 
ity is to ensure that the people in the port- 
folio are as strong as possible.” 

Smith, who has been serving in an 
acting capacity since January 1997, is re- 
sponsible for the administration of re- 
search grants and contracts, enhancing and 
promoting technology commercialization, 
liaison with public and private institutions 
which fund research, and the dissemina- 
tion of research to the community. Smith 
also oversees the current fund-raising cam- 


paign. His term is five years, effective July 
1, 1998. 

Smith says he knows the VPs and 
president have major responsibilities to set 
the tone, to articulate the core values of the 
institution. Excellence, an easy word to say 
he says, is nevertheless a core value that 
will guide his decision making. He prom- 
ises to be selective, competitive and com- 
mitted to hiring the very best people in the 
world. 

“In many areas, we're already among 
the top three. Our job is to increase the 
number of those areas—and increase the 
perception that that’s where we are. We 
want incremental progress that moves us up. 
That's a challenge, because others are doing 
the same thing. The question is, ‘Are we able 
to do it more effectively than others?’ I think 
we are.” 


Pizza 73 takes a slice of U of A business talent 


Student projects pick up award 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


left to right: Chris Neuman, Guy Goodwin president, 
Pizza 73, and Chris Goodwin 


uy Goodwin doesn’t want to keep a 
hungry pizza eater waiting. When 
somebody calls for a Pizza 73 order, they 
want to be connected to an operator, and 
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fast. “First and foremost, ...we want to be 
properly staffed. If we’re understaffed, we 
anger people. Overstaffed, and it costs 
money,” says the president of the success- 
ful pizza delivery outfit. 

That’s one of the reasons his son, Chris 
Goodwin, proposed a group project at 
Pizza 73 for their 426 course last winter. 
The Faculty of Business student, along 
with students Jay Baraniecki, Ada Chan 
and Laura Morrison came up with a sched- 
uling program using Excel that took into 
consideration the slow periods (mornings) 
and busier periods (evenings). So, the sen- 
ior Goodwin welcomed the students into 
the call centre on Jasper Ave. and let them 
do their thing. 

“At first, it was overwhelming. We 
wanted to get something theoretical on 
paper,” says Chris. “I really wanted to get 
a good mark in the class because it really 
wouldn’t take a finished working program 
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<0 Dr. Roger Smith has served as acting 
vice-president (academic), 1994-95; associate 
vice-president (academic), 1992-94; and dean 
of the Faculty of Business, 1978-88. He holds a 
joint appointment as a professor of economics 
in the Faculties of Business and Arts. And he 
serves as chair of the Board of Directors of the 
Banff School of Management and chair of the 
Winspear Foundation. 

Smith's own research focuses on inconie 
tax policies; local and provincial public finance 
issues; reform of fiscal systems in developing 
countries; and macroeconomic issues such as 
the underground economy and the saving rate. 

He has twice been a visiting scholar with 
the International Tax Program at Harvard 
University; a visiting scholar with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington, D.C.; a 
visiting professor of economics at Erasmus 
University in Rotterdam; and he has consulted 
in countries such as South Korea, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Guatemala and the Philippines. 

He joined the U of A business faculty in 
1969 following degrees from the University of 
California, Berkeley (PhD and MA) and 
Pomona College, Claremont, California (BA). 
Smith also studied at Harvard University as a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellow. 


Roger Smith profile 


+ Married to Libby, a teacher; they have three 
children all attending post-secondary 
institutions 


* Reads Wallace Stegner novels; always been an 
avid reader of The Economist 


. Now reading journals such as Nature and Science 
to bone up on areas he hasn't traditionally read 


+ Jogs in the winter, plays golf in the summer, 
plays tennis occasionally 


* Watches very little television; time doesn't 
permit, he says ae : 
+ Long-time concert goer and supporter of the 
opera . i 
* Strong links with the business community 
+ Enjoys hiking and fly fishing 


+ Has family place in Montana where the family 
gathers annually 


Quote: “Family is very much a priority. It always has 
been and it always will be.” 


>» quick >> facts 


to get a good mark,” he laughs. As it turns 
out, the program was very much applica- 
ble to the operation. 

“We use it on a weekly basis, ” says 
Guy Goodwin, the boss. 

Also from the Faculty of Business was 
a co-op stint at Pizza 73 that looked at a 
distribution problem. That was tackled by 
Chris Neuman and Mark Jaffray. They 
looked at the delivery boundaries of the 
eight pizza outlets in the city and how 
they are adjusted to accommodate new 
stores. 

“We grabbed two weeks of sales and 
aggregated the information into a census 
track (a database with map) overlay. We’re 
left with 157 census tracks for Edmonton 
and each had the sales values. Then we 
transferred it to Microsoft Excel,” says 
Neuman. The question they asked them- 
selves: Can we assign these census tracks 
to stores to minimize the distance system? 
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What Pizza 73 usually does with a new 
owner is negotiate sales with the existing 
owner in the area to trade-off sales. It was 
a geographic distribution, not a sales one. 

“Tt turns out, in the end, the existing 
set-up is pretty good,” says Neuman. 
There wasn’t a marked difference in sales 
to warrant a change, he says. “Change 
raises hackles.” 

At the prompting of their professors, 
Dr. Erhan Erkut and Dr. Armann 
Ingolfsson, who teach distribution and 
service operations management, three of 
the students rolled their project ideas into 
a paper, a notable feat for undergraduates. 
And it got the attention of the Canadian 
Operations Research Society: the paper 
won their student prize competition. 
Chris Neuman, Laura Morrison and Jay 
Baraniecki presented their paper at a con- 
ference in Montreal last month. = 


Manifesto unlikely to spark revolution this time around 


By Dr. David R. Marples, Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 


his month, three new editions of The 

Communist Manifesto by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels have been issued to com- 
memorate its 150th anniversary. Report- 
edly its reappearance has been met with 
great enthusiasm in Paris, London, and 
Toronto. Is this work relevant to our soci- 
ety as we approach the end of the 20th 
century? British historian Eric Hobsbawm, 
who wrote the introduction to the Verso 
edition, comments that as political rheto- 
ric, the Manifesto has “almost biblical 
force.” What has been the legacy of this 
violent pamphlet and is there a possibility 
that it can once again have an impact in 
industrialized societies? 

When Marx and Engels wrote the 
Manifesto in late 1847 (Engels contributed 
the original version, but Marx revised it), 
the European stability that had been main- 
tained since the 1815 Congress of Vienna 
was clearly crumbling. The writers were 
hardly prophetic in anticipating revolu- 
tion, which occurred throughout Europe 
like a tidal wave in 1848. But they were 
premature, as the monarchies, bolstered by 
the irresolution of a tentative middle class, 
were able to recover, and the Russian army 
swept into Budapest to crush the Hungar- 
ians. The “bourgeoisie” had reacted with 
horror to the prospect of workers taking 
power into their own hands. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, 
Marxism found a new following in France, 
Germany, and eventually Russia, where 
industrialization occurred later than in 
central and western Europe. Germany, 
Marx’s homeland, seemed the likeliest 
venue for class conflict. However, the larg- 
est socialist party in Europe, the SPD, had 
managed to secure many benefits for Ger- 


man workers without a revolution, such as 
an eight-hour day, social insurance, and 
trade unions. Economism, a gradualist 
form of Marxism, had begun to take root. 
The Russian Marxists, led first by 
Grigorii Plekhanov, but later by Vladimir 
Illich Lenin (1870-1924), angrily rejected 
such compromises. They inherited a tradi- 
tion of Populism (a movement to bring 
about revolution through a “naturally 
communistic” peasant society, but ulti- 
mately rejected by the peasants them- 
selves) and terrorism that had seen the 
assassination of Tsar Alexander I] in 1881, 
and the attempted assassination of Alexan- 
der III just six 
years later. The 
failure of such 


The world is indifferent. Students, the perennial 


selves, the workers would achieve noth- 
ing. They needed to be led by the nose. 
Lenin’s pamphlet “What Is To Be Done” 
(1902) was surely more influential over the 
long term than The Communist Manifesto. It 
provided a blueprint for what was to be 
carried out in Russia. A democratic revolu- 
tion did occur in Russia in March 1917 
after the ending of the monarchy. But by 
November, the Bolsheviks had overthrown 
the feeble government with promises to 
take Russia out of a losing war, and pro- 
vide land to its multitude of peasants. 
Russia’s long experiment as the first 
and leading Marxist power is well known. 
It is regarded 
today widely as a 
great failure, 


methods to over- 
throw autocratic 
Tsarism spurred 
the growth of 


participants in revolutions, have more interest in 


Bill Gates’s new Windows 98 than in a new edition 


other than the 
victory over the 
Germans in the 
Great Patriotic 


Marxism, but the 
party was tiny 


of The Communist Manifesto. 


War of 1941-45. 
Even that victory 


when it formed in 
1898, and most of 
its members met in exile. In 1903 at the 
second congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party, which met in 
Stuttgart and London, Lenin was largely 
responsible for the division into two 
branches: the Bolsheviks (“Majority”), who 
favored an armed uprising through a 
tightly knit and centralized party, and the 
Mensheviks (“Minority”), who were more 
orthodox Marxists. 

Lenin’s role was critical. Marx and 
Engels’ original concept that the working 
class would form a class and win a battle 
for democratic rights was replaced with a 
more cynical version: that left to them- 


Preserving the splash 


By Dr. Christopher Levan, principal, St. Stephen’s College 


f° an adult, I often sing 
in the shower, but no 
more. Saturday mornings 
this May find me splash- 
ing in a pool with a circle 
of one-year-olds and 
their parents. And we’re 
singing! 

Do you recall the 
campfire chestnut, “The 
Grand Old Duke of York?” 
Every time you sing “he 
marches up the hill with 
his men,” you stand. And 
when he marches his “ten 
thousand back down 
again,” you sit. Great fun 
in water. Showers of delight accompany 
every verse. 

Once done with the Duke, we move 
on to “The Wheels on the Bus go Round 
and Round.” Hardly able to recall this 
childhood ditty, it took me just a few 
stanzas to bring the words and harmonies 
back. 

Actually, we’re in the water to learn 
how to swim. (To use popular managerial 
jargon, that’s the desired outcome.) And 
there’s no need for creative, interactive 
techniques to hold the class’ attention. No 
electronic wizardry necessary. We're fully 
engaged. 

As I look at our enchantment, I am 
struck by how my educational impulse has 
been hard-boiled of late. After two semes- 


Dr. Christopher Levan 


ters of teaching, a rigid, 
ho-hum cynicism colors 
my walk to work. Some- 
where in-between an 
infant’s swimming lesson 
and an adult’s university 
seminar, I realize how 
easily the pleasures of the 
educational enterprise 
can be lost. 

I have also recently 
been reminded of the 
beauty of this in-between 
time on campus, which 
grows in spite of any 
killjoy attitudes. With the 
persistence of spring dan- 
delions, students get turned on by both 
convocations and admissions. Here are 
two examples. 

Jane met me last week with a grin 
permanently fixed to her face. She had just 
left the dean’s office, having been assured 
that her master’s thesis was accepted. The 
outside reader had given the green light to 
her graduation. There was an echo of “the 
wheels on the bus...” in her voice as her 
excitement spilled over into the group at 
the coffee machine. This is a big-time shin- 
ing moment that will return to her again 
and again. 

At the other end of the pageant of 
learning is Rebecca. She spoke with 
hushed and holy reverence of her inter- 
view for acceptance into a BA program. It 


was attained in 
part through a 
revival of Russian patriotism rather than 
fervor for a Marxist cause. Stalin’s dicta- 
torship poisoned socialism, though many 
were blinded initially by triumphal propa- 
ganda that proclaimed the successes of the 
Soviet state. In 1949, when the Commu- 
nists attained power in China, the USSR 
developed an atomic bomb, and Eastern 
Europe had been largely Sovietized, the 
future of Communism seemed unlimited. 
Forty years later the Soviet and Soviet- 
supported regimes collapsed. The great 
experiment was over. 

The New World Order, with a single 
military Super Power that has endorsed 


took several minutes for her to describe 
every twist and contortion of her nervous- 
ness. Then she went on to describe the 
leather-tough questions. 

“They know so much,” she exclaimed. 
She will recall that moment for decades. 
Universities have these candidates in the 
thousands, but it is her first chance at the 
big leagues, and she’s apprehensive, awed 
and excited. 

Having done our work well, I know 
that many members of the university com- 
munity are tired and ready for a few 
months of reflection and research. So, | 
don’t want to pile another moral impera- 
tive upon our weary souls: “Thou shalt 
treat students’ high spirits with respect.” 

Nevertheless, it is precisely when I feel 
tired and wanting to throw in the towel for 
a while on higher learning that I encounter 
a Jane or a Rebecca and discover again the 
reason for our endeavors. 

Opening my spirit to this once-in-a- 
lifetime excitement is the road back to a 
flourishing mind and a sturdy heart. If 
you’ve lost the pathway to that exuber- 
ance, why not join with me and my son in 
our water songs? If you don’t have access 
to a pool, a regular bathtub will do. Fill it 
high, get a good soak, and begin: “The 
wheels on the bus go round and round...” 
Smack the water, let it overflow the rim, 
cover the walls! 

Call this a baptism of enthusiasm—the 
key signature in the melody of education. = 
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the victory of capitalism, has failed to gain 
critical acceptance everywhere. In recent 
elections in Ukraine, for example, the 
Communist Party received four times 
more votes than its nearest rival. Six years 
of transition to a market economy in Rus- 
sia have left over 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion below the official poverty line. A vi- 
brant economy falls ever more completely 
into the clutches of organized crime. The 
May-Day marches in Russia in 1998 at- 
tracted over 300,000 people, many bearing 
Soviet flags and portraits of Stalin. How- 
ever, the majority of marchers appeared to 
be over the age of 60. Today’s protesters 
are not advocating a return to the past; 
they are lamenting the failure of the 
present system. 

In the industrialized West, on the other 
hand, the electorate generally opts for 
moderate governments. The Labour gov- 
ernment of Britain, for example, seems 
more an offshoot of Thatcherism than one 
with links to the Wilson and Callaghan 
regimes of the 1960s and 1970s. Yet capital- 
ism has failed to bring about an egalitarian 
society. Even the most optimistic observers 
note that there is an ever widening gap 
between the rich and the poor. Capitalism 
has not eliminated poverty in the develop- 
ing world, and it has elicited a veneration 
for the almighty dollar and for the practice 
of making money as fast and as ruthlessly 
as possible. Many question the sheer lack 
of humanity in the capitalist system; but 
few have found anything with which to 
replace it. 

After 150 years, the dream of Marx and 
Engels has been warped by the legacy of 
Soviet-style Communism, its millions of 
victims and its pathetic emulators such as 
North Korea. The original insights—and 
most of all the reasons for them—have been 
largely lost. The world is indifferent. Stu- 
dents, the perennial participants in revolu- 
tions, have more interest in Bill Gates’s new 
Windows 98 than in a new edition of The 
Communist Manifesto. That it should be reis- 
sued today demonstrates the dearth of al- 
ternative strategies in a world increasingly 
dominated by monopoly capitalism. = 


Carole Byrne 


he Office of the Registrar and Student 

Awards is pleased to announce that Ms 
Carole Byrne has been selected as the new 
associate registrar and director of admis- 
sions. Carole is currently engaged in mar- 
keting and strategic planning with TELUS. 
She is a former APO in the Department of 
English, and former Registrar of the Banff 
Centre. “I look forward to returning to the 
university and to renewing old acquaint- 
ances and developing positive new work- 
ing relationships with student and aca- 
demic community,” says Byrne. 


poem for the Making a better beef cow 
Humanities Centre April 1998* U of A receives money to study molecular biology of beef cattle 


By Douglas Barbour Professor of English p roduction 
By Michael Robb 
Can cement contain soul 


It’s a valid question 
though the answer's usually no 


The chair holder is expected to develop 
a teaching and research program and work 


UNIVE RSITY and Lethbridge. The faculty hopes to fill 


but after twenty-five years 


how can we really know the chair by January 1, 1999. Funding for 


AL BE RTA the chair will last until 2001. The faculty 
OF will then determine how it will continue to 
ee support the chair. 
“The funding is a good sign that the 
CAM PAIGN cattle industry is looking to the U of Aasa 
good place to conduct beef cattle re- 
search,” said Dean of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics Dr. Ian Morrison. 
There will be ongoing discussions with the 
Cattle Commission to ensure its continued 
support for the faculty’s research work. 
That work is being conducted in the 
biotechnology centre and at the Edmonton 


Research Station and Kinsella Ranch, 
where the faculty keeps several hundred 


As smoke slowly inhered in- the structure : 
some offices and classrooms scoured too late of this scourge te 
so a process of osmosis may have occurred 

even as we fought the urge 


to feel we belonged here 


Yes the stairways are gray: 


but the banners still fly eef cattle research at the University of 


Alberta was beefed up last week with a 
$2.1 million contribution from the Canada- 
Alberta Beef Industry Development Fund 
managed by the Alberta Cattle Commis- 
sion. 


GI 
for one 
still gaze at them each day 
sometimes caught 


(midday midwinter The money will be used to fund re- beef cattle. The funding will also support 
late evening midsummer) search focusing on producing better tast- three major 

in skylights’ red green ing and less expensive multidisciplinary re- 

blue or golden glow beef. - ‘ : search teams. The first, 
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VSS as “Agriculture, Food and muscle is developed dactein They will ae 


Rural Development, 


Increasingly stuck in our. P F . 
ad will use a portion of the physiologically...By understanding 


we know our next office neighbou 


tempt to explain what 
makes some animals’ 


beef more valuable than another. The re- 
“| mainder of the money will fund several 
research projects in the faculty. 

“The idea is to try to understand how 
an animal’s muscle is developed physi- 
ologically,” says Dr. John Kennelly, chair 


money, $700,000, to «as 
even if we can’t always find someone dow aed oe the process we hope to be able dnealetoee ea 4 
some of us have sat too often chair to study the mo- : : team, led by Kennelly, 
on the coloured seats in L1 or L3 lecular biology of beef to influence it to produce more will examine what 
at least a few now broken or lopsided cattle production. Re- ian , causes some animals to 
I know enough to skip search will focus on valuable meat. have greater appetites 
Wouldn’t you agree decreasing the cost of than others and faster 
beef production and —Dr. John Kennelly growth rates. The third 
Too many students take elevators between two 5 floors fy identifying genetic traits interdisciplinary team, 
while I walk the stairs , that make one type of led by Dr. Mick Price, 
Fed 


will examine the effects of early weaning 
on cattle production efficiency. 

All these projects will allow the re- 
searchers to build on the basic science and 
to understand the genetics, said Kennelly. 
It’s relatively new territory, made possible 


& sometimes we even meet i 


Winter and summer 


against gray or blue sky of the Department of Agricultural, Food by new scientific techniques now being 
and Nutritional Science. “By understand- used. hese 
blueblack flashes white ing the process we hope to be able to influ- d 
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as magpies widewing ence it to produce more valuable meat. 


across evergreen treelips 


while smaller birds 
halt against glass 
wings flifing 
very fast indeed 


County and U of A enter 
into unique partnership 


trathcona County and the University of the difference in our modern economy. 


It was all so bright and ‘new’ when wi 


now it isn’t like thatat aie Alberta have entered into a unique part- “Our graduates and intellectual discover- 
nership to pursue business and research ies will continue to have a major impact in 
Yet it is comfortable in its opportunities. the new economy, and we welcome the 
The county will receive direct links to opportunity to partner with Strathcona 


offices full of pat 


certain additions, 


a continual hope for 


world-class research and development and County in identifying possible collabora- 
a stronger U of A presence, while the U of tions,” he says. 


& always the view 


for some lucky few 


who look across at anothe 


wondering if there’s no 


does it matter what we do her 


& should we care 
either way 


the building doesn’t say 
it just stands here 


entropy has its slow way 


we enter every day 


and we therefore say 


we do 


*This poem was read at a Faculty oe. 
for the 25th anniversary of the Humanities Centre. 


A will benefit from a 
$1.5 million loan. 
Business devel- 


Through the 
partnership, 
Strathcona County 


opment is the focus 


“Our graduates and intellectual discoveries will 


will help provide an 


of the agreement, —_—_cgntinue to have a major impact in thenew —investment opportu- 


says Strathcona’s 


nity for a specific 


Mayor Vern economy, and we welcome the opportunity to tesearch program— 


Hartwell. “We con- 


yet to be identified— 


stantly hear from —_ partner with Strathcona County in identifying through a $1.5 mil- 


business that access 
to university re- 
sources is important 
in their decisions to 
expand or locate,” 
he says. 

“We will work directly with the Indus- 
try Liaison Office to find companies in the 
county willing to license and commercial- 
ize new inventions and innovations, and 
anticipate spin-off developments, particu- 
larly in the light and medium manufactur- 
ing sectors,” he says. 

U of A President Rod Fraser says intel- 
lectual capital, plus creative people, make 


—President Rod Fraser 
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possible collaborations.” 


lion loan. Over the 

next 13 years, the 

county will receive 

annual interest pay- 

ments, and at the 
end of the term, full repayment of the in- 
vestment. In the meantime, the U of A has 
the benefit of funding for a designated 
project, and the opportunity to create an 
endowment fund that would leave a last- 
ing legacy at the end of the 13-year term. 
The county is lending the money from its 
capital reserves, which are not expected to 
be required for other purposes over the life 
of the loan agreement. = 


Internet crime the newest policing challenge 


By Phoebe Dey 


hen Edmonton police officers slipped 

in an innocent game of computer soli- 
taire while they were supposed to be hard 
at work, they never guessed it would lead 
to the inauguration of a high-powered 
Internet crime-fighting squad. 

“Once the officers were caught, my job 
involved going through all the computers 
and removing the games,” Detective Dave 
Johnson told an audience of 200 at Lister 
Hall on Friday. “That was the beginning of 
the technological crimes unit.” 


“Pedophiles used to have to hang out at 
playgrounds and wait for kids...Now 
they're anonymous on the Internet. You 
never know who you are really talking to.” 


—Detective Dave Johnson 


Johnson and his partner Detective 
George Sidor were speakers in a workshop 
entitled “Protecting Yourself on the 
Internet,” part of the kickoff to Alberta 
Crime Prevention Week. The lecture, one 
of several during the day, was co-spon- 
sored by the U of A, the Edmonton Police 
Service andthe Alberta Community Crime 
Prevention Association. 

Since the inception of the crime unit in 
1996, Johnson and Sidor have investigated 
crimes ranging from pedophilia to compu- 
ter hackers. Aside from reducing criminal 


laurels — 


activity, their aim is to warn parents, 
teachers and children about the “dark 
side” of the Internet. 

“Pedophiles used to have to hang out 
at playgrounds and wait for kids,” said 
Johnson. “Now they're anonymous on the 
Internet. You never know who you are 
really talking to.” 

Johnson cited a recent case where the 
police received a frantic call from the 
mother of a 13-year-old girl-who was plan- 
ning to take.a band trip with the school. 
The student was chatting with someone 
on the Internet who said he was an 18- 
year-old male from the same U.S. city the 
band was planning to visit. After they 
made plans to meet, the local police con- 
tacted investigators in the American city 
who checked the boy’s address, school 
and then, the entire city. The person did 
not exist. 

The mother put an end to the trip, but 
had the girl gone, Sidor and Johnson are 
convinced something would have hap- 
pened to her. 

“What would probably have happened 
is a 45 or 50 year-old man would have 
posed as an uncle of the boy and that 
would be the last time you see that little 
girl,” said Johnson. 

Other risks with children on the 
Internet involve adult sites, which are not 
illegal and are widely available: Often 
these sites can be stumbled upon quite 
accidentally, said Johnson. 

“Thad a friend who was into cooking 
and was interested in looking up Hungar- 
ian Goulash on the Internet,” he said. “Evi- 


Dr. Lorne Tyrrell 


Two U of A researchers win 
1998 Prix Galien for Research 


he 1998 Prix Galien Canada for research 

has been awarded to Dr. David L. J. 
Tyrrell, dean of medicine and oral health 
sciences and Dr. Morris J. Robins, adjunct 
professor chemistry. 

The two will be recognized for their 
significant contribution to the understand- 
ing of the hepatitis B virus and to the de- 
velopment of an efficient treatment for the 


dreaded disease which is the ninth cause 
of death in the world. 

Tyrrell and Robins have developed 
two groups of compounds that inhibit the 
hepatitis B virus replication. This contribu- 
tion is significant considering that 300 and 
350 million individuals worldwide carry 
the hepatitis B virus. 


dently in the Dakotas there is a male strip- 
per called Hungarian Goulash who is not 
afraid to post publicity photos on the web. 

“So that kind of thing is something to 
look out for as well.” 

In the past the university population 
has not been specifically targeted but scams 
such as pyramid schemes and get-rich- 
quick cons are often used to prey upon 
students, Johnson said after the workshop. 

In terms of crime originating from the 
university, Johnson has dealt with compu- 


ter hackers as well as users posting things 
on the World Wide Web that are illegal in 
Canada. “We investigated and laid 
charges,” he said. 

The best advice to users of the Internet is 
“beware of dangers, use good parental su- 
pervision and protect yourself,” said Sidor. 

“We don’t want to scare people away 
from the Internet,” he said. “It’s a great, 
great tool. But if we can go into schools 
and educate and get the word out maybe 
we can prevent a crime tomorrow.” = 


U OF A CHALLENGED TO MONITOR 55,000 USERS. 


Barry Ladan, computer security admin- 
istrator for Computing and Network 
Services, says there have been cases of 
U of A students being criminally 
charged, primarily for posting obsceni- 
tiesonthe Web. 

“Because we're a university and 
because students are bound by a code 
of behavior we have our own quasi- 
judicial system and it’s legal. But there 
are times, and they’re rare, when we > 
have to use the criminal code...” 

“In cases of obscenity such as besti- 
ality or violence,” says Ladan, “those 
would be reasons we would lay 
charges.” Ladan says each case is con- 
sidered individually. “But if it war- 
ranted it we would put as air-tight a file 
as we possibly can and send it to the 
crown prosecutor.” 


The two also provided BioChem 
Pharma with the key elements to apply for 
a patent for the treatment of the hepatitis B 
virus with lamivudine. 

Dr. Tyrrell and other researchers in his 
laboratory were the first to discover a com- 
bination chemotherapy for hepatitis B 
chronic infections and cases of lamivudine 
resistance. 

A gala ceremony was held at the To- 
ronto Airport Marriott Hotel on Thursday, 
May 14, 1998 at 6:30 p.m. in honor of this 
year’s recipients. 

The Prix Galien consists of two areas of 
recognition: One honors a laboratory or 
company that has introduced on the mar- 
ket a medication which represents a major 
therapeutic breakthrough. The other re- 
wards the work of a researcher or a team 
of researchers who provide a vital contri- 
bution to pharmaceutical research. 

Dr. Robins, is chemistry professor at 
Brigham Young University, Utah and ad- 
junct professor at the University of Alberta. 


KANASEWICH HONORED WITH LIFETIME 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


The Canadian Association of Physicists 
(CAP) has awarded its premier medal, the 
1998 CAP Medal for Lifetime Achievement 
in Physics, to Dr. Ernest R. Kanasewich, U 
of A professor emeritus, for his interna- 
tionally lauded research in the field of 
geophysics. 

Kanasewich’s major research activity 
involved imaging of the earth’s crust using 
seismic waves. His development of reflec- 
tion seismology led to the ability to 
achieve the very high resolution crusted 
structure maps necessary in geophysical 
exploration today. He is also one of the 
leading pioneers in the development of 
seismic tomography, and in its application 
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“We're not racing to give some poor 
university student a criminal record. 
Abuse on the Internet goes through three 
stages. The first is warning the student. 
The next step is sending them to a disci- 
pline officer and then finally, if warranted, 
the crown prosecutor.” 

“At the University of Alberta we do 
not want to appear to tolerate discrimina- 
tion or satanic cults or anything that lends 
itself to hatred. But the most important 
thing is that we have to hear about it. On 
our server alone (gpu) there are 55,000 
users and everyone is entitled to put ona 
web page. There is no way we can test 
each one. But every Internet provider has 


-anabuse office: .. ; 


To register a complaint about content 
ona U of A Internet site, email: 
abuse@ualberta.ca.a 


to investigations of oil sand deposits. He 
has played a leading role in Canada’s na- 
tional geoscience project, LITHOPROBE. 

Kanasewich has been a faculty member 
at the U of A since 1963 and was chairman 
of the Department of Physics from 1990 to 
1996. He was also director of the Institute 
of Geophysics, Meteorology and Space 
Physics from 1991 to 1992. 

Kanasewich was previously elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 
1975 and has been granted honorary life 
membership in the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists. He was awarded the 
J. Tuzo Wilson Medal of the Canadian 
Geophysical Union in 1988 and named 
McCalla Professor of the University of 
Alberta in 1989. 


KOSTOV WINS INFORMATION PROCESSING 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 

Dr. Aleksandar Kostov has been 
awarded the Canadian Information Tech- 
nology Innovation Award by the Canadian 
Information Processing Society (CIPS). 

Kostov, noted for his development of 
brain-computer interface technology, was 
lauded for demonstrating the kind of crea- 
tive vision the award is meant to highlight. 
The society noted that the impact of the 
brain-computer interface technology he 
developed upon the lives of people with 
severe disabilities cannot be overstated. 
Simply put, the technology replaces the 
computer mouse with an on screen cursor 
that can be manipulated by brainwaves 
transferred through electrodes into a com- 
puter. The result is that people with severe 
disabilities can directly control their envi- 
ronment or communications with thought 
or speech. = 


Greek Red-Figure Bell Krater (Athens c. 410 B.C.) 
Kraters are large deep bowls which were used for 
mixing wine with water in ancient Greece. The W.G. 
Hardy Collection of Ancient Near Eastern and Classical 
Antiquities 


Pinus arnoldii: petrified 


pine cone, 48 million years 
old (British Columbia) 


A brief look at 
museums and 
collections 
treasures 


By Roger Armstrong 


eae inside various buildings, nooks 
and crannies throughout the University 
of Alberta are the diverse artifacts and 
specimens of the Department of Museums 
and Collections Services. There are some17 
million objects in 40 different collections. 
The largest is the mural on the education 
building, while the smallest is likely a 
parasite or bug. From dinosaur fossils to 
an ichthyology collection containing an 
impressive number of stickle back fish, the 
collections at the University of Alberta are 
diverse and valuable research and teach- 
ing tools. 

The Department of Museums and Col- 
lections Services are excited to be hosting 
the 13th Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Preservation of Natural History Collec- 
tions—Collections on the Move: Strategies For 
The New Millennium from May 25: to 30, 
1998. The University of Alberta will bring 
together professors, curators, technicians 
and administrators for discussions on the 
changing roles and responsibilities of 
those who work with collections. = 


Now they tell us: The hadrosaur (duck-billed 
dinosaur) skeleton in the Paleontology Museum, 
collected in 1921, is actually a composite of 
three fossils belonging to at least two species: 
the skull and the night hind foot were each found 
separately from the rest of the skeleton. 


Top: Alethopteris serfii: 
Medutlosan seed-fern foliage, 300 
million years old (Pella, Idaho), 
Paleobotanical Coliection 


Bottom: Coyote skuils9 
(Alberta), Mammal Collection, 


Museum of Zoology, Department of 


Biological Sciences 


Clay tablet with cuneiform text 
(Uruk, Iraq late Sumerian c. 1850 
B.C. ) The W.G. Hardy Collection of 
Ancient Near Eastern and Classical 
Antiquities 


Portulaca — 
one of the 
many bedding 
plants. 


Croton — with characteristic 
yellow border leaves. 


Plethora of cacti thrives in the warmth 
of the greenhouse. 


Fragrant maydays blooming on campus 


Maintaining 
the urban forest 


By Louise McEachern 


dies sights, sounds, and smells an- 
nounce the beginning of a season. Birds 
call to staff and students who respond by 
casting off winter’s cloister to enjoy lunch 
on the lawns. And grounds keepers become 
as common a sight as the budding flora. 

Spring is the busiest time of year for 
Grounds and Transportation as winter's 
retreat is marked by a trail of broken 
branches, decayed leaves, and other debris. 
Winter storm damage this year made it 
necessary to replant 70 trees—evergreen, 
spruce, hawthorne, chest- 
nut, apple and ash. 

The full-time staff of 19 
is responsible for maintain- Above: Greenhouse 
ing 100 hectares of grounds "get, Bob Abbott 


snapdragons, marigolds, 


Sea snakes (Australia), dusty miller, portulaca and 


Heoiauielaae ical geraniums—an enormous 
epi fologica: 3 . 
Sciences variety of trees, perennials 


and even tropical plants. 

A greenhouse exten- 
sion will be added this 
year to house an additional 
100 elm saplings to replace 
trees that might be lost if 
Dutch elm disease hits the 
Edmonton area.» 
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: % ding to his more than 
including 15 hectares of i 

: five different types of 
boulevards. Everything gerankums, 
needed is grown at the off- 
campus greenhouse, home Left: Grounds greenhouse 
to more than 30,000 bed- located on the north-west 
ding plants—petunias, comer of the university 

form. 


Contest winner 


“What the heck is 
going on here?” 


Marion McFall is the winner of a Citadel six-pack 


for her interpretation of photos in last week's 
contest. Her winning entry follows. 


=. SAS 


MEN ARE FROM MARS—CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Similar to some tribes on earth, resi- 
dents from the planet Mars have a cultural 
initiation ritual for boys who are of age to 
enter manhood. Each boy’s male mentor, 
usually an uncle or other male relative, 
must choose the best initiation for the 
child—a task, which involves a feat of 
bravery, that enables the boy to grow and 
learn. In this scenario, the mentor has sent 
the teenager to visit earth to teach dance 
professors at a school of higher learning 
(the University of Alberta) how to do the 
Men are from Mars KNURD dance. 

Photos one and two have captured the 
mentor helping the boy with a calisthenic 
warm-up (to avoid injury) and since they 
are visiting another planet, they are wear- 
ing protective armor to avoid death from a 
change in atmospheric pressure. Before 
proceeding with the dance, the boy is 
given his first male drink, KNURD (a Mars 
beverage similar to beer, although 65 per 
cent alcohol, and coincidentally drunk 
spelled backwards). After drinking his first 
alcoholic beverage, he must step into a 
cone-shaped container (photo three) to 
demonstrate the initiation Knurd dance to 
the earth audience (U of A dance profes- 
sors). The purpose of this particular initia- 
tion is to enhance the boy’s will power. 
KNURD is being sprayed within the con- 
tainer and if the boy loses his will power 
and breaks out of his protective armor to 
drink the Knurd, he will die instantly! 

Well, the boy succeeded in carrying 
out his manhood initiation. He controlled 
his urge to down some more Knurd. The 
professors were so impressed by the boy’s 
will power, skill and grace (not once did 
he fall down or miss a step), that they were 
anxious to return the cultural demonstra- 
tion. Stay tuned next month for a photo- 
graphic account of the U of A dance pro- 
fessors’ return to Mars when they’ll dem- 
onstrate one of earth’s malehood initiation 
dance forms called The Chicken Dance 
while drinking tequila. = 
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Do you recognize these suits? The true story 


By Louise McEachern 


re we preparing for an alien invasion? 

Perhaps filming a sequel to Outbreak? 
Actually it is not science fiction but train- 
ing exercises for the worst of all possible 
emergencies. 

Those who happened to be by the 
Phillips Service Building several weeks 
ago, or perused pictures in the May 1 edi- 
tion of Folio, would have been alarmed by 
the unearthly activities they observed. 
The shrouded beings are members of the 
U of A Dangerous Goods Response Team 
(DGRT) and the Edmonton Emergency 
Response Department (EERD) engaging in 
a joint training exercise. 

A day in the life of a Dangerous Goods 
Response Team member is not a costume 
party. They train to fight fires and other 
catastrophes under the pall of toxic gas 
and other hazardous chemical vapors and 
liquids. On a campus with more than 1,000 
labs containing dangers as diverse as a 
nuclear reactor, rocket fuel and life-threat- 
ening bacteria, our exemplary safety 
record is hard won. 


Each year Fire Protection Officer Ray 
Richards and Captain Brian Paziuk of the 
Edmonton Emergency Response Depart- 
ment create a live incident training sce- 
nario for trainees to become familiar with 
a variety of crisis situations. These drills 
take a long time to set up requiring an 
enormous amount of equipment, profes- 
sional staff, and backup support. Richards 
says, “The drills must be as challenging 
and realistic as possible without anybody 
getting hurt.” The DGRT relies heavily 
upon the expertise of those at the Physical 
Plant Control Center where all the direct 
lines are managed. 

“It would be impossible to do our jobs 
without the expertise of those at the Physi- 
cal Plant and the Environmental Health and 
Safety Office...[and ] the front-line people- 
the lab technicians and site supervisors.” 

The other key factor for effective crisis 
management is to know your buildings, 
plans, and procedures. Everyone must 
know their individual responsibilities and 


Tina Chang 


The most important fac, is the U of Aemergency 
number—5555.This number has beeninplace 
longer than the nation-wide 911 service. 
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must have practiced implementing them 
as a team before an emergency occurs. It is 
the duty of the chemical specialist at the 
Environmental Health and Safety Office to 
know what and where chemicals and po- 
tentially hazardous compounds are located 
in each building and know the effective 
response procedures for each chemical. 

The DGRT has 600 trained volunteer 
fire wardens within the university. Cana- 
dian legislation requires that all those who 
work with or who are in close proximity to 
a controlled (hazardous) product receive 
instruction. The volunteers, site supervi- 
sors, and principal investigators are either 
WHMIS (Workplace Hazardous Material 
Information System) trained or have fire 
safety training. “Volunteers including the 
fire wardens and support staff are the life- 
blood of the DGRT. Their time, energy, 
and efforts are invaluable.” 

Unfortunately, many volunteers are 
not on campus during the summer caus- 
ing monitoring and safety difficulties for 
the remaining thinly stretched DGRT staff. 

Despite the large number of potential 
hazards, the U of A has a good track 
record and is improving. For the past 10 
years, average fire related costs have been 
$74,000 a year. In 1997-98, however, costs 
were held to only $5,750. This substantial 
reduction is credited to the more than 
16,000 fire detection devices now on 
campus. 

Incidents training, such as the recent 
one at the Phillips Service Building are 
critical in reducing risk. In July of 1996, the 
DGRT and the EERG simulated a fire in 
the underground tunnel system on cam- 
pus complete with smoke and a hidden 
mannequin for rescue. 

Real emergencies included the punc- 
ture of an underground gas pipe during 
LRT construction in July 1992. The rup- 
tured pipe forced gas into building base- 
ments and out into the open. The Emer- 
gency Response Team evacuated several 
buildings on campus without any injuries 
and avoided the very real dangers that 
could have occurred. = 


Two “Big Sky Country” institutions sign international agreement 


Universities of Alberta and Montana seal a deal that will allow exchanges of students and staff 


By Michael Robb 


W: share many things: a Western per- 
spective, a commitment to first-class 
teaching and research and a desire to inter- 
nationalize our respective campuses. 

Now the Universities of Alberta and 
Montana want to share students, staff, 
programs and resources. Last week, the 
two institutions—one south of the 49" 
parallel and one north of the international 
border—took the first tentative steps to 
make sure that sharing happens on a regu- 
lar basis. 

Officials at both universities don’t ex- 
pect the memorandum of understanding 
and the international student exchange are 
going to tax the immigration authorities at 
the border just yet, but they are expecting 
the agreements will mean more students 
and staff will spend time at one another’s 
institutions. 

The linkage between the two universi- 
ties is a natural and logical fit, says Mark 


Lusk, director of International Programs at 
The University of Montana. “Although in 
different nations, our two universities 
share a common ecosystem and many 
similarities in history and problems. Mon- 
tana and Alberta both are making the diffi- 
cult transition from economies based on 
natural resources to high technology, light 
manufacturing, health care, tourism and 
services. Both universities play a pivotal 
role in assisting our region in this change.” 
The cross-border collaboration will 
focus on natural resources, environmental 
studies and business. It will also involve 
student exchanges across all disciplines. 
Officials in the Faculties of Arts, Business 
and Agriculture, Forestry and Home Eco- 
nomics are exploring how they can col- 
laborate with their counterparts at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. It’s clear, for example, 
that Asian studies at both universities is 


strong and students could take comple- 
mentary courses at both institutions. 

U of A students studying at Montana 
will find a smaller university with about 
12,000 students nestled in a mountain val- 
ley and a cosmopolitan community of 
writers, artists, scientists and business 
people. Montanans who study in Edmon- 
ton will find a much larger university lo- 
cated in a highly urbanized setting. 

The U of A International Centre’s edu- 
cation abroad coordinator Barry Tonge says 
many American universities see the U of A 
as simply another study-abroad location, 
and there usually aren’t people within 
those institutions that have a lot of knowl- 
edge about the U of A. Officials at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, on the other hand, have 
figured out that the Uof A is much more 
than a study-abroad place and a good place 
to send students and professors. 
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“We want them to come here because 
it makes sense,” Tonge says, pointing out 
that there’s already a good deal of two- 
way traffic going on. That traffic will likely 
increase, driven by common issue-based 
research, he predicts. = 


The Alberta-Montana deal includes: 

+ Faculty/staff exchanges : 

* Graduate/undergraduate student exchanges _ 
+ Joint research activities and publications 

~ Joint seminars and academic meetings 


* Exchanges of academic materials and 
information 


+ Special short-term academic programs 
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Board Highlights May 1, 1998 


Campaign dollars keep rolling in 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


he University of Alberta Campaign has 

reached approximately $120 million, or 
about 83 per cent of its campaign goal. 
That breaks down to $113, 321,134 plus an 
additional $5.7 million in unaccounted 
donations, said Dr. Roger Smith, acting 
vice-president research and external af- 
fairs. A financial report for the period 
Sept.1, 1995 to Feb. 28, 1998 was submitted 
to the board. 

This prompted a discussion on “when 
to say no to money.” Thom McDonnell 
asked what policy exists to check the source 
of monies coming in. Kimberley Speers 
added this is related to other issues on cam- 
pus like single sourcing and the ethical 
considerations involved with accepting 
money, as reported in the last Folio issue. 

Smith said single sourcing issues affect 
two associate vice-presidents: fund devel- 
opment and facilities. While a policy is set 
in place with facilities, Smith said it hasn't 
been set with fund development, but it 
could be if the board wants one. “I have 
the view that we're not a police force. If in 
fact we believe the money is not illegally 
generated and we can put it towards a 
good purpose, then we have a responsibil- 
ity to take the money and put it to good 
use,” said Smith. As for academic integrity 
and freedom, “I take it as a given, but we 
can put it down on paper,” said Smith. 

Board member Don Mazankowski said 
Dr. Terry Flannigan, associate vice-presi- 
dent external affairs turned down a lottery 
and bingo fund-raising opportunity, which 
can be a lucrative method of bringing in 
dollars, because of a so-called unwritten 
code. “Bear in mind we’re breaking new 
ground in this and we're learning along 
the way,” said Mazankowski. 

Dr. Franco Pasutto said common sense 
must prevail with the changing times. “In 
the 1300s, it was okay to draw and quarter 
people. Today, it’s not. If tomorrow every 
country turns into a military state, I'll will- 
ingly take money from an arms dealer.” 
Board member David Foy reminded every- 
one that many students work for large 
companies, like Coca-Cola. 


FINANCE AND PROPERTY UPDATE 


The Board approved the $1.9 million 
expenditure for the National High Field 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Centre. “It’s a 
good example of partnerships with the 
MRC, AHFMR, the federal government, the 
provincial government and the U of A to 
come together. There are three other uni- 
versities involved,” said Dr. Roger Smith. 
Ed Makarenko, chair of the board finance 
and property committee said, “It’s another 
way for the U of A to get worldwide atten- 
tion.” Makarenko assured board members 
maintenance of the NMR will be covered. 

In addition, Makarenko said the addi- 
tional costs of up to $369,000 to build the 90- 
cow dairy research barn were picked up by 
the sponsors Hoffman-LaRoche and Alberta 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Development. 

Board members approved the 1998-99 
budget, which Glenn Harris, vice-presi- 
dent finance and administration said was 
“entirely consistent with the issues of tui- 
tion and strategic initiatives.” Harris did 
include a forecast for the two years follow- 
ing the 1998-99 budget that included maxi- 
mum increases for tuition and the reintro- 
duction of budget cuts. Harris said the 9.6 
per cent tuition increase was “not a given 
but an extrapolation.” 

However, Kimberley Speers raised her 
two concerns with a three-year budget 
plan: it makes it difficult for one-year 
Board of Governors’ members to make an 
impact and projected maximum tuition 
increases of 9.6 per cent send a message to 
students. Harris reiterated the numbers 
were an extrapolation. “Any number sends 
a signal,” said the vice-president finance 
and administration. 

Student Union President Sheamus 
Murphy, made arguments agaist the 
budget,.citing lack of transparency and 
efficiency, waste, a deficit forecast in three 
years, and lack of alternative budget pre- 
sented to students. In addition, Murphy 
asked the board if it intended to publish a 
tuition schedule in the student calendar to 
inform them what to expect in three years. 


It’s something the administration is look- 
ing at, said Dr. Doug Owram. 

At the same time, Dr. Franco Pasutto 
raised concerns about faculty retention 
and the difficulty to recruit if a university’s 
budget is on decline. To which Owram 
replied the university is pulled in two di- 
rections: students and faculty, yet it’s be- 
yond the power of the administration, 
given the environment its thrown into. 


REVENUE TASK FORCE GETS READY TO LOOK 
AT NEW SOURCES 


The board received a draft copy of the 
terms of reference for the task force on rev- 
enue enhancement. Its scope is to investi- 
gate new sources of revenue and develop 
ongoing approaches to maximize these new 
sources. Public board member Jim Beckett 
will chair the task force. Other members 
include: Walter Allegreto, Fred Barth, Don 
Mazankowski from the Board of Gover- 
nors; Chancellor Lou Hyndman and Shirley 
Stiles from the Senate; Anita Moore, NASA; 
Shaemus Murphy, and Kimberly Speers, 
student representatives. The first interim 
report is due August 1, 1998 with the final 
expected by March 1, 1999. 


ARTS DEPARTMENT SPLITS 


A motion to split the Department of 
Modern Languages and Comparative Stud- 
ies into a Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature, Religion and Film/Media studies, 
and a Department of Modern Languages 
and Cultural Studies (Germanic, Romance 
and Slavic) was approved by the board 
retroactively to April 1, 1998. Dr. Franco 
Pasutto, Academic Staff representative said 
the merge several years ago “essentially 
paralysed the day-to-day activities” of the 
areas of study. There is no consequent in- 
crease in space or costs, perhaps one new 
administrative person only, said Pasutto. 
“There's an instructive lesson here. It’s im- 
portant to sit back and reflect on the finan- 
cial environment we're in to look at de- 
merging rather than merging.” Pasutto 
pointed to the examples of what happened 
to dentistry, medicine and pharmacy. 


Dr. Doug Owram, vice-president aca- 
demic, said it was no surprise some mergers 
didn’t work. “Pedagogically, it didn’t fit.” 
When questioned by Chair Lloyd Malin 
about the connection between religious and 
film studies, Owram said the university 
cannot support three religious studies pro- 
fessors and two film studies in separate ar- 
eas. Thom McDonnell asked about expand- 
ing media studies given the changing 
economy and the growth in this area. 
Owram said this is being looked at, although 
it is the type of thing offered at institutions 
like NAIT and GMCC. Owram suggested a 
joint effort involving different perspectives 
of media studies could be a possibility. 


ACTIVITIES ON THE ALUMNI FRONT 

Alumni council representative Jim 
Beckett said the survey of 5,000 U of A 
graduates evaluating alumni awareness, 
attitudes and university needs is being 
tabulated and the results will help form 
the alumni association’s new strategic 
plan. Affinity partner Aon Consulting 
assisted with the survey. In addition, the 
1998 Distinguished Alumni Award win- 
ners have been selected, to be inducted at 
Reunion Weekend: Katherine Gouvier, ‘70 
BA, author; Anatol Roshko, ’45 BSc, aero- 
space engineer; Don Tapscott, ‘78 MEd, 
information technology expert; and 
George Stanley, ‘29 Ba, ‘71 LLD (honorary) 
designer of the Canadian flag. Closer to 
home, the Alumni Association will hold its 
first-ever Green and Gold Generations 
event (families with one or more genera- 
tions of alumni) May 23 in conjunction 
with the U of A’s 90" anniversary. 


GSA PULLS IN CASH AND PUTS UP A WALL 


Graduate Students’ Association presi- 
dent Kimberley Speers announced the 
association’s first fund-raiser brought in 
$9,000 and established a graduate Wall of 
Distinction. In addition, the GSA received 
a grant to hire five students over the sum- 
mer for planning development to work 
more closely with the university adminis- 
tration in government lobbying efforts. a 


U of A doctors lead the way in umbilical cord blood transplants 


By Louise McEachern 


Gane first successful cord blood 
transplant relied on University of 
Alberta expertise and facilities. The opera- 
tion was performed at Toronto’s Sick Chil- 
dren’s Hospital on Judd Cameron who 
recently moved to Toronto with his family 
from St. Albert. However, the blood for the 
procedure was housed at the Alberta Cord 
Blood Bank where research into the use of 
cord blood has flourished under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Akabutu, pediatric 
hematologist and professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Alberta. 

Judd’s parents, Bruce and Keri, donated 
the umbilical cord from the birth of their son 
Cole last July to the Alberta Cord Blood Bank. 
Little did they know that it would be used to 
save their next child the following year. 

The Alberta Cord Blood Bank began in 
October of 1996. It is a public non-profit 
bank dedicated to the collection, process- 
ing, and cryopreservation (freezing) of um- 
bilical cord blood. The blood is then used to 
harvest stem cells for curing blood-related 
diseases, particularly forms of leukemia. 
The procedure has also found use for acute 
lymphoblastic leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, 
and other forms of leukemia. 

Expectant mothers register one month 
prior to their due date. Once the infant is 
born, blood is drained from the severed 
umbilical cord. This precious blood and 
the umbilical cord would usually be dis- 
carded as medical waste. 


Once collected, the stem cells are en- 
riched by removing some of the other 
blood cells and stored by cryopreservation. 
The blood is quarantined for six months 
and the health of the newborn is checked 
before the sample becomes part of the da- 
tabase. Samples are 
thawed and cultured to 
check their health. The 
new stem cells can then 
be transplanted intrave- 
nously into the patient. 
Because stem cells are 
undifferentiated, they 
are not associated with 
the usual problems of 
rejection that can occur 
with bone marrow 
transplants. The stem 
cells automatically be- 
gin to regenerate in the 
new host 14-21 days 
after the transplant 
occurs and they supply 
the blood components 
needed in patients whose own stem cells 
have been damaged by disease. 

There are research projects underway 
to separate the stem cells and grow them 
in culture to increase the numbers. 

Akabutu along with Lab Director 
Dr. Locksley McGann, and Technical 
Director Dr. Hongyou Yang have been de- 
liberate in neither attracting attention nor 


Dr. John Akabutu 


promoting the bank at this time. The centre 
can only process two to three samples per 
day because of the great cost involved in 
processing and preserving the samples. 
“We are hoping that with increased fund- 
ing, we will be able to process about 10-15 
samples per day—that 
is one of our goals,” 
says Akabutu. 

Other than trying 
to seek funding, ethi- 
cal questions must 
also be addressed in 
the research and de- 
velopment of banking 
umbilical cord blood: 
“There is only one 
ethical consideration 
that I can foresee to 
date: What if the bank 
contains a sample that 
matches two pa- 
tients?” says Akabutu. 
Making a decision as 
to who would receive 
the transplant is a grim reality. “I hope 
that such a scenario never occurs.” 

How does a doctor from Toronto or 
anywhere else in the world find out if the 
Alberta Cord Blood Bank has a match? 
When all other methods of detection have 
been exhausted—immediate families have 
been tested for matches and no other treat- 
ment options exist—doctors can contact 
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the Alberta bank to see if there are any 
matches. If the Alberta sample is not 
needed for a Canadian, the bank is able to 
donate the sample internationally. 

Sustaining the life of the bank is no 
easy task. Cryopreservation (freezing) and 
sampling analysis costs are high. Funding 
for the bank was started in the memory of 
Tanya Smale who died of acute 
lumphoblastic leukemia in 1987. Currently 
the bank relies on individual donations. A 
presentation was given to the Alberta gov- 
ernment in January 1998, prior to the suc- 
cessful Cameron transplant, and was very 
well received. The best scenario would be 
a combination of both government and 
private donations. “Now that we have 
actually proven the methodology to be 
effective, we are hoping that the centre can 
grow,” says Akabutu. 

Akabutu is optimistic about the future 
of this research and its potential. Experi- 
ments using the new stem cells for gene 
and cell therapy show encouraging results: 
“There could also be other uses that we 
have not yet tapped into, it all depends on 
how imaginative we can be.” 

There is great opportunity for research 
because the bank is in Alberta. A multi- 
disciplinary approach is required for fur- 
ther research that includes biological, ethi- 
cal, and developmental considerations. 
“We have a great deal to learn.” = 


Our courtyard is now full of unique and 
special plants as well as pots, planters, 
fountains, and landscape lighting to brighten 
any garden. 


The Old Strathcona Garden Shoppe 
10820 Whyte (82) Ave., Edmonton, AB 
(403) 434-7401 
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St. Joseph's College 
St. Joseph's College is the Catholic College affiliated with the University of Alberta 


St. Joseph's teaches courses in the following areas: 
Scriptures, Moral Theology, Systematic Theology, Spirituality, Church History, The Social 
Teachings of the Church, Sacramental Theology, Christian Religious Education, Philosophy, 
Philosophy of Education. 


The Academic Dean of St. Joseph's College 
Dr. Mario O. D'Souza 
invites qualified persons interested in teaching in these areas to submit their 
curriculum vitae to him at the following address: 


St. Joseph's College 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J5 
Telephone: (403) 492-7681 
Fax: (403) 492-8145 


METRO COMPUTERS 
PENTIUM SYSTEMS PENTIUM II SYSTEMS 


32 MB Ram,512K Cache 64 MB Ram, 512K Cache 

3.5" Floppy,2.1 gig HD, 4.3 gig HD, 4 meg Video, 
4 meg video,24X CD-Rom, 32X CD-Rom, SB 64, 

Tower Case, Sound Card, 56K Modem, Tower Case, 


3.5" Floppy, K/B, Mouse, Pad 
porate Fiabe Proce 17" Monitor .26dp, Speakers 


Win95 CD WD) 
P 166MMX $ 999.00 PII 233 $2099.00 
P 200MMX $1049.00 PII 266 $2199.00 
P 233MMX $1099.00 PII 300 $2399.00 


We Specialize in Repairs to Computers, Notebooks, Printers 
(Laser & Dot Matrix) from Leading Manufacturers such as IBM, 
Compaq, HP & most other makes. 

We do software install & support. 


Onsite & Depot Service Available. 


Behind Grant MacEwan Downtown 
10541 - 108th Street 
Phone: 448-9902 Fax: 448-9783 
Mon-Fri 9am-7pm_ = Sat 10am-Spm 


Redirected road provides 
improved access for vehicles 


By Louise McEachern 


pee season of road repairs and con- 
struction has begun and campus 
Grounds and Transportation has a new 
route that will provide easier access for 
cars, cyclists, trucks, and emergency serv- 
ice vehicles. 

The new road will be replacing the 
current one that enters at the E-zone park- 
ing lot and runs along Saskatchewan Drive 
between the Biological Sciences and Tory 
buildings. The narrow road has been con- 
sidered a problem for many years causing 
dangerous quagmires of cars, trucks, and 
service vehicles waiting for entrance. The 
new road will be double-lane wide to pro- 
vide free-flow entrance to permit holders 
and seventeen new spaces for visitors are 
welcomed additions. The joint grounds 
and parking project will begin the second 
week of May and should be completed by 
the end of June. The $220,000 cost is to be 
absorbed mostly by Parking Services. 

The superintendent of Grounds and 
Transportation Gregory Wiens, says 


Practice makes perfect: (L to R) Amy Tsai and Susan Boychuk practise their English at the opening of the 


“Maximizing green space and being con- 
scious of how the development affects the 
land are very important to us. Any lost 
grass will be made up for and the current 
entrance will be replaced with topsoil and 
sod. Only one old spruce tree will be af- 
fected.” s 


Faculty of Extension’s new Multimedia Learning Centre. This state-of-the-art facility provides English language 
students with the opportunity to enhance their English through a vanety of computer activities including 
pronunciation and writing exercises and in-house chat groups. English language instructors can also use the 
facility's video and audio capabilities to present other learning activities. 


These facilities have contracted with the University of 
Alberta to provide accommodations at the rates indicated. 
Each facility has unique features and offers something to 


suit everyone’s taste. 


department. 


To accommodate special guests to the University, reserva- 
tions can be made using the Hotel Authorization Program 
(HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting 


ADelia Edmonton Sheraton »V aT SCOna 
(iaSheraton) Whyte Avenue West 


10222 - 102 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 4C5 
Ph: (403) 429-3900 
Fax: (403) 428-1566 
deltaedm@compusmart.ab.ca 
www://deltahotels.com 
All suite property, 
conveniently located in the 
heart of downtown in the 
Eaton Centre Shopping 
Complex 


single/double 


*06 


subject to availability 


10235 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3E9 
Ph: (403) 428-7111 
Fax: (403) 441-3098 
Toll free: 1-800-263-9030 


Luxury, elegance and comfort 
are combined at the 
Sheraton Grande Edmonton 
We are pleased to announce 
a $7.5 million renovation 
in ‘98 


single/double 


*79 


10620 - 82 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6E 2A7 
Ph: (403) 434-6111 
Fax: (403) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 


Complimentary continental 
breakfast, meeting space 
avatlable, walking distance 
to the University 


single/double 


*39 


These rates are per night and are exclusive of convention 
conference rates which are established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates valid to December 31, 1998 


unless otherwise noted, taxes not included. 


0 


Westar 


Best Western 
Cedar Park Inn 


5116 Calgary Trail 
Northbound 
Edmonton, AB 'T6H 2114 
Ph: (403) 434-7411 
Fax: (403) 437-4836 
Room Reservations 
1-800-661-9461 


Across the street 
from ordinary 


single/double 


*63/69 
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11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6G OY1 
Ph: (403) 439-6060 
Fax: (403) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 


Just a short walk to all 
University facilities 


single/double 


- For further information about booking these facilities, contact Joyce Assen at 492-5530, or visit our website: hutp//w 


SS 


~ 


CROWNE PLAZA 


HOTELS - RESORTS 


CHATEAU LACOMBE 


10111 Bellamy Hill 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1N7 
Ph: (403) 428-6611 
Fax: (403) 420-8379 
1-800-661-8801 
cpcl@chateaulacombe.com 
www.chateaulacombe.com 
Our central downtown 


location is only 10 minutes 
from the University by LRT 


single/double 


*79 


positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle 
of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome 
diversity in the workplace and encourage applications 
from all qualified women and men, including Aborigi- 
nal peoples, persons with disabilities, and members of 
visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immi- 
gration requirements, preference will be given to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION COORDINATOR— 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


The Cooperative Education Program within the 
Faculty of Engineering provides students with the 
opportunity to integrate their academic studies with 
related work experience. This highly successful pro- 
gram requires a Calgary-based coordinator to serve 
co-op employers in southern Alberta and co-op stu- 
dents employed in this region. The incumbent will 
work closely with staff and other coordinators in the 
Edmonton-based Engineering Co-op Centre. 

The Engineering Co-op Centre is responsible for 
assisting engineering co-op students in their search 
for suitable employment and monitoring their per- 
formance on the job. As a cooperative education co- 
ordinator, you will 

+ Market the program to potential employers of 

co-op students 

+ Evaluate student work term performance 

through job site visits 

* Counsel students 

This position involves interfacing with employ- 
ers, students and faculty and requires excellent mar- 
keting, communications and interpersonal skills. A 
familiarity with Windows 95 and Microsoft Office is 
highly desirable. Since some travel is required, candi- 
dates must have a vehicle and a valid Alberta drivers’ 
license. 

The preferred candidate will have several years 
of business experience, an established network of 
contacts across a number of industry sectors that 
employ engineers or utilize engineering services, ex- 
tensive marketing experience and an ability to relate 
to students. A university degree is required. Some 
background in management and personnel recruit- 
ment is desirable. 

This is a full time administrative professional of- 
ficer position. The floor of the salary range is $33,818 
a year. Salary and the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment are negotiable for the ideal candidate. 


Deadline for receipt of resumes is May 25, 1998. 
Resumes should be forwarded to 

Dr. K.C. Porteous 

Associate Dean 

(Student and Co-op Services) 

Faculty of Engineering 

C/O University of Alberta 

Southern Alberta Liaison Office 

1100, 333-5th Avenue S.W. 

Calgary, Alberta T2P 3B6 


FACULTY OF LAW POSITIONS 
TERM APPOINTMENT 


The Faculty of Law at the University of Alberta 
invites applications for a term appointment position 
for the 1998-99 academic year. The vacancy will arise 
on July 1, 1998 and will be filled as soon as a suitable 
candidate is selected. 

Requirements: 

A graduate degree in law or equivalent experi- 
ence. The successful candidate will be required to 
teach in the areas of administrative and constitu- 
tional law. 

Please submit a CV and three letters of reference to 

Dean Lewis Klar 

Faculty of Law 

Room 485 Law Centre 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2H5 

The deadline for receipt of applications is June 
15, 1998. 


TENURE TRACK POSITION, FACULTY OF LAW 


The Faculty of Law at the University of Alberta 
invites applications for one tenure track position at 
the assistant professor rank. The vacancy will arise on 
July 1, 1998 and will be filled as soon as a suitable 
candidate is selected. The commencement date is 
negotiable. 

Requirements: 

A graduate degree in law or equivalent experi- 
ence. The Faculty of Law has particular needs in the 
areas of tax, corporate and commercial law and intel- 
lectual property, but all applicants will be consid- 
ered. 

Please submit a CV and three letters of referees to 

Dean Lewis Klar 

Faculty of Law 

Room 485 Law Centre 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2H5S 


The vice-president (academic) has 
established a committee to undertake a 
review of Special Sessions. The members 
of the committee are Dr. David Kirby, 
Queen’s University (external reviewer), 
and Dr. Gurston Dacks (internal reviewer). 

The role of Special Sessions is of ex- 
treme importance to the university and it 
is important that its mandate, future direc- 
tions and position within the overall sys- 
tem be designed to ensure maximum effec- 
tiveness. At the moment, as well, the func- 
tion of the Faculty of Extension (of which 
Special Sessions is a component) is revis- 
ing its focus and seeking to link its activi- 
ties more closely with the other faculties. 
The alignment between Special Sessions 
and the Faculty of Extension is, therefore, 
also of importance. 

The review team will consider the 
following: 


Special sessions review 


University of Alberta 
17th Summer Institute on Quantitative Analysis of Social Data 
June 22-26/98 


a: 


¢ whether the internal management 
structure and reporting relationships 
of Special Sessions are appropriate to 
the strategic vision of the University of 

Alberta 

e whether programmatic and revenue 
issues concerning the university’s 
special sessions programs are “best 
practice” within the Canadian univer- 
sity system 

* assessment of how Special Sessions 
serves the students and the faculties 

¢ integration of the activities of Special 

Sessions within the overall strategic 

plan of the Faculty of Extension. 

The review team requests submissions 
on these questions from University of 
Alberta staff. Please forward your re- 
sponse to Dr. David Kirby, c/o Vice Presi- 
dent (Academic) Office, 3-4 University 
Hall, by May 20, 1998. 


Selected Data Analysis Topics 

* data preparation and cleaning 

* descriptive and comparative 
statistics 

+ data presentation 


To Register or for further information please contact: 


+ Hands-on use of SPSS/Windows 

+ Exposure to exemplars of social 
research methods and quantitative 
analysis. 

Cost: $495.00 Student Special: $350.00 


Lynne Wilson @ 492-4659 ext 221 
between the hours of 9:00 a.m. & 3:00 p.m. Mon-Fri 


Population Research Laboratory, Department of Sociology 
University of Alberta, Edmonton T6G 2H4 
Phone: (403) 492-4659 Fax: (403) 492-2589 
e-mail lvwilson@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Microsoft Skills 
2000 


Passer ieee 
Enhance your Career! 
Microsoft Certified System 
Engineer/Microsoft Certified Trainer 
designations in only 28 weeks. Sept 1, 1998 
to April 9, 1999 at the Medicine Hat 
College. Apply NOW to: (403) 504-3586 
e-mail - info@mhe2000.com or 
www.mhc2000.com. 
$16,948.00 


display ads 


work 


call 492-0444 


— 


11640 — 79 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is 
tequired to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Call us for Good Homes 


Close to Campus! 


$189,900 


2,277 sq .ft. Large studio loft. Fireplace. 
River valley view. 2 heated stalls. 


Affordable Condo $78,900 
1,000 sq. ft. 2 bedrooms, | 2 bathrooms. 
In-suite laundry. Fireplace. Quiet Building. 


Renovated 2-Storey $168,500 
1,651 sq. ft. 5 bedrooms. 2 % baths. 
Super landscaping. Direct bus to campus. 


Superior Townhouse 


Quiet High Rise $88,500 
1,098 sq. ft. 2 bedrooms. Skyline view. 
Valley parks & Grandin LRT at your door. 


Barry French Bill Samis 
RE/MAX Glenora 
988-0303 
Canada & USA 1-800-691-5088 


TQULQ 


Condominium 


‘Features: 


* Marble foyer 

9’ ceiling 

Crown moulding in great room 
Gas fireplace 

Air-conditioned 

In-floor radiant heating 
Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

8 appliances 

Ceramic flooring in ensuite 
In-suite laundry & storage 
Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 
* In-garage storage room 


Aesidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 
* Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 
Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 
Style: 2 bedrooms + den 
Exposure: West, facing crescent park 
Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


Nick James Seal Estate SL td. 


Contact Sich James at 434-1478 to aviange viewing by ahpointment. 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 


facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
http://www. hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


a] 


— 


Housing and Food Services 


Gp University of Alberta 


Lister Hall 


* Extensively renovated main function rooms 


* Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 

Internet ready facilities 

Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
Examination and seminar rooms 


State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
* Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 


* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
recepuons and iecoaat 


Theatres and Classrooms 
* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 
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ZIEGLER HUGHES GALLERY 
& SERENDIPITY FRAMING 


Fine Art by Canadian Artists 
Quality Custom Framing 


* Rush Orders 
2 * Mat Carving | 
* Commercial Framing | 
* Conservation Framing 
* Needlework Stretching 
¢ Drymounting & Laminating 
* Restoration of Frames. Art and Photographs 


PHONE: (403) 433-0388 
FAX: (403) 433-7478 


9860 - 90 AVENUE 
In Old Strathcona 


Now Showing: Antun Tomljanovic 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


O 
“The Experience 
Team” 

0 
Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 
0 


Specialists in: 
e Residential Real Estate 
e Executive Relocations 
e Exec. Property Management 
e Short/Long Term Leases 
0 
Website; 
http://www.gordonwrking-assoc.com 
Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 
Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 
Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


socneeeee Real Estate Corp.---------- 
10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 


Helping make 
Home ownership 


possible 


~ 5 year protected variable rate 
mortgages.” 

Y Our “15 + 15” Prepayment 
Options can save you thousands 
of dollars and drop years from 
the life of your mortgage. 


& Competitive rates and flexible terms. 


VY Rate guaranteed for 90 days with 
pre-approved mortgages. 


~ Free automatic renewals for 
6-month terms. 


V Personal attention from 
experienced and knowledgeable 
professionals. 


& Appointments available outside 
of normal banking hours. 


Y Earn up to 500 AIR MILES 
Travel Miles. 


For more information, contact: 


Ida Troppmann 
441-3734 


la Bank of Montreal 


IT is POSSIBLE® 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


1015 MetroNet Tower 
10250 — 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation 


Will you spend $143,000 
Will you spend $10,500 


To provide your child with an 
Undergraduate Degree? 


It’s Your Choice! 


To make the right choice, plan to attend our educational seminar. 
For time and location, please call: 


Regal Capital Planners Ltd. 
#214, 8657-51 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 


) Phone: 468-4580 
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Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

May 29, 10.a.m. 

Peter Rottier, Professor in the Institute of Virology, 
Utrecht University, The Netherlands, “Protein Target- 
ing and Viral Assembly in Epithelial Cells: Implications 
for Virus Entry and Spread.” Presented by Cell Biology 
and Anatomy. 5-10 Medical Sciences Bldg. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
(EDMONTON) 

June 1,6 p.m. 

Linda Cook, Director of Libraries, Edmonton 
Public Libraries, “Is the Book Dead?” Tickets: $25 and 
can be ordered by phoning 426-4110 by May 22, 
1998, Faculty Club. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

May 25, 7:30 p.m. 

Sheree Kwong-See, “Stereotyping the Elderly: 
Perceptions of Older People and Patronizing 
Speech.” 2-07 Corbett Hall. 


CHEMISTRY 

The Reuben Benjamin Sandin Lecture Series. 
Christopher T. Walsh, Hamilton Kuhn Professor, De- 
partment of Biological Chemistry and Molecular 
Pharmacology, Harvard Medical School, will present 
the following lectures: 

May 27, 11 a.m. 

"Molecular Mechanisms of Bacterial Resistance 
to Vancomycin.” E1-60 Chemistry Centre. 

May 28, 11 a.m. 

"Biogenesis of Thiazole and Oxazole-Peptide Anti- 
biotics: Enzymatic Machinery.” E1-60 Chemistry Centre. 

May 29, 11 a.m. 

"Phosphopantetheinyl Transferases: Covalent 
Priming of the Multicatalytic Polyketide and Nonribo- 
somal Peptide Synthases.” E1-60 Chemistry Centre. 


COMPUTING SCIENCE 

May 20, 3:30 p.m. 

lan Foster, Scientist at Argonne National Labora- 
tory and Associate Professor, Department of Compu- 
ter Science, University of Chicago, “High Performance 
Computational Grids.” 112 V-Wing. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

May 24, 1:30 p.m. 

Dipankar Chakraborti, Director, School of Envi- 
ronmental Studies, Jadavpur University, India, “The 
Biggest Arsenic Calamity in the World: Exposure and 
Health Effects from Arsenic in Drinking Water in 
Bangladesh and West Bengal, India.” 2F 1.04 (Class- 
room D) Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


notices 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 

May 22, 1 p.m. 

Chris Arendt, “Insights into the Function of the 
CD45 Protein Tyrosine Phosphatase.” 24.02 (Class- 
room F) Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

May 19, 4 p.m. 

Peter Mitchell, “Paracrine Regulation of Myome- 
trial Activity.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

May 15, 3:30 p.m. 

Bruce Pitt, Professor of Pharmacology and of 
Anesthesiology, University of Pittsburgh, “Stress 
Genes and Endothelial Cell Defense Mechanisms.” 
207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until June 1998 

“An Exquisite and Rational Enjoyment: 
From Early Travel Books to Baedeker Guides.” 
Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
(extended hours as posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until September 2 

"A Selection of Artworks from Alberta House, 
London, England”—from the collection of The 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. Hours: Monday to 
Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. (subject to 
availability of volunteers). Information: 492-8428 
or 492-4211. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

May 21 to 30 

"The Devil's Disciple” by Bernard Shaw. Tickets 
and information: 492-2495. Timms Centre for the Arts. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


FAREWELL RECEPTION FOR DR. RON KRATOCHVIL 

Members of the university community are in- 
vited to join President Rod Fraser and Vice-President 
Roger Smith in a farewell reception for Associate 
Vice-President Ron Kratochvil. Dr. Kratochvil is retir- 
ing from the University of Alberta on July 1, 1998. 

All friends and colleagues of Marianne and Ron 
Kratochvil are welcome to attend—June 11, 1998, 6 
to 8:30 p.m. at Alumni House. No gifts by request. 
RSVP Brenda Brammar, 5335, no later than June 3, 
1998. 


CAPS WORKSHOPS 

Career and Placement Services (CaPS) is offering 
the following Workshops on Saturday, May 23, 1998: 

* Creative Work Search Strategies 

8:30 - 10:00 a.m. 

* Creating Resumes and Covering Letters 

that Work! 

10:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
+ Job Interviews 

2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

You must pre-register for these workshops at 
the Information Desk at CaPS. For more information 
visit our office anytime between 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Monday to Friday or call 492-4291. Registrations 
are not accepted by phone. 


DISEASES IN NATURE THAT MAN CAN CATCH 

The University of Alberta/University of Alberta 
Hospital is hosting the International Northwest Con- 
ference on Diseases in Nature Communicable to Man 
(INCDNCM), from August 9-12, 1998. The venue is 
Snell Hall, University of Alberta Hospital. More infor- 
mation can be obtained by visiting the following web 
site: bugs@uah.ualberta.ca 

Contact person: 

Errol Prasad 

Clinical Virologist 

Microbiology & Public Health Laboratory 

University of Alberta Hospital 

Tel: 492-8975 

Fax: 492-8961 

e-mail:esp@bugs.uah.ualberta.ca 


TRADITIONS FOR TODAY—SCHOOL OF NATIVE 
STUDIES 

“Traditions for Today”: Building on Cultural Tradi- 
tions, International Indigenous Research Institute, 
May 26-28, Lister Hall. This three day workshop aims 
to explore this area of cultural traditions with topics 
like: Self Determination, Aboriginal Languages, Tribal 
Cultural Colleges, Justice Traditions, Bilingual and 
Cultural Identities, Metis Issues, and How Can We Talk 
About Indigenous Christianity. For more information 
and registration ($100 and $40 students)—call the 
School of Native Studies at (403) 492-2991. 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: 
$3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash 
or cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may 
be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by 
mail prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can 
be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 
for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO with gorgeous river valley 
view. Victoria Plaza. Two bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, 
$1,675/month. Immediate. Janet, 441-6441. 

OLD STRATHCONA - exquisite executive condo, 
furnished, in the heart of Old Strathcona. Two storey 
loft design provides the ultimate in luxury and 
tranquility, view of Edmonton downtown skyline. 
Two bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, steam shower, Jacuzzi 
ensuite, two terraces, secure parking, 1826 sq ft. July 
1/98 - June 30/99. $2,000/month. For appointment 
call Janet Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. . - 

LONDON, UK - Vacation/Sabbatical. Choice of 
four apartments, sleep 2-6, in Ealing, W5. Rentals 
from £265 for two persons. ETB/LTB Inspected. 
E-mail: clarendon.house@LineOne.net 

GORGEOUS UNIVERSITY AREA HOMES. Furnish- 
ings available. Possible rent-to-own. Email: aurora@ 
planet.eon.net, (403) 465-9715. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - Executive suite. Two bed- 
room. Furnished. $650+ utilities. (403) 465-9715. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

SPACIOUS THREE BEDROOM BUNGALOW - July- 
August. Nonsmoker. Only 10 minute walk to Univer- 
sity. 439-3223. 

QUIET, ELEGANT, THREE BEDROOM HOME 
on Hornby Island, B.C. Perfect for sabbatical, mid- 
August 1998 - June 30, 1999. $750/month. Phil, 
(403) 220-8076, elder@evds.ucalgary.ca 

FURNISHED HOUSE - September 1998 - May 
1999 (approximately); $880 per month includes 
grand piano. Very quiet, 18 minutes to University. 
Please call 492-1279; or e-mail: reuben.kaufman@ 
ualberta.ca 

SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - penthouse, two bed- 
rooms, 2.5 baths. Jacuzzi, airconditioned. Fireplace, 
underground parking. $1,800/month. 426-7007, 9-5. 

ACREAGE TRANQUILITY? Furnished, etc. 3,000 sq 
ft house on 35 acres, 45 highway minutes east of 
campus: attached heated garage, 7 km jogging/ski 
trails, pool table, networked computers, garden, 
$500/month plus utilities. July or October ‘98 - Au- 
gust or September ‘99. Linda/Peter, 403-662-3626, 
email: peter.kershaw@ualberta.ca 

IDYLLIC SALTSPRING ISLAND - fully equipped 
comfortable house, spacious sleeping for 6. Sauna, 
seaview, huge deck. Situated on 1.2 treed acres near 
enchanting sandy beach. Available from July 25, 
1998. $750 weekly. Gillian, 426-6887 or 963-7967. 

BEAUTIFUL, 1,300 sq ft condo, two bedrooms, 
two baths. Loft, skylights, 16-foot ceiling in 
livingroom, jacuzzi tub. Washer/dryer, dishwasher, 
underground parking, four years old. One block from 
river valley, Grandin LRT, short walk (one LRT stop) to 
University. $1100/month, 8 month lease September 
1 - April 30, 488-2207. 

TWO BEDROOM BASEMENT SUITE, separate en- 
trance, large windows. Close to Uof A, 11260 - 78 
Avenue. $450/month. Includes utilities, fridge, stove, 
washer, dryer. No smoking, no pets. 492-5959. 

WINDSOR PARK, three bedroom house. $1200/ 
month. Please call 438-9353. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

UNIQUE EXECUTIVE TOWNHOUSE CONDO over- 
looking river valley. Two storey, two bedrooms. Price 
reduced. $179,900. Janet, Gordon W.R. King and As- 
sociates, 441-6441. 
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CAMBRIDGE COURT - gorgeous upscale condo. 
Two bedrooms, two bathrooms, gas fireplace. City 
view. Janet Jenner Fraser, 441-6441. 

IMAGINE! A HOME IN THE COUNTRY, a writer's 
paradise, an artist's studio, a centre for wholeness, a 
pastoral setting for board retreats. This award win- 
ning, architecturally designed home brings the 
beauty of nature indoors. Discover for yourself! 
Twenty minutes from West Edmonton Mall. Janet 
Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates, 
441-6441. 

RIVERWIND PENTHOUSE - over 2000 sq ft of ex- 
quisite living spaces. View to downtown and river 
valley east. Dream kitchen, two bedrooms plus den. 
For appointment call Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate Corporation, 
441-6441. 

MILL CREEK NEW LISTING within the Park bound- 
ary! There are no homes across or at the rear of this 
2 1/2 storey. Upgraded but with its original charm. 
Four bedrooms plus attic/playroom. New double ga- 
rage. Marjorie King, Spencer, 483-7170, residence, 
435-0395. 

EXECUTIVE 1,200 sq ft condo, 10809 Saskatch- 
ewan Drive, two bedrooms, two bathrooms in quiet, 
three-year-old adult building. Upgraded kitchen, 9 ft 
ceiling, insuite laundry, gas fireplace, underground 
parking. Balcony view of downtown. $135,000. 
439-0675. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE requires fully furnished 2-3 
bedroom house for one year, starting May or June 
1998. Alex, 436-3399. 

CORPORATE CLIENT requires executive home in 
Riverbend, for July and August (furnished), Janet, 
441-6441. 

CORPORATE CLIENT requires 3000 sq ft home, 
southwest or westend, for a year or more, unfur- 
nished. Janet, 441-6441. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

INDEXING SERVICES, experienced in academic 
publishing. Bridgework, 452-8325. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CANTEL/OVERTON FELLOWSHIP in Palliative 
Medicine. In conjunction with the Alberta Cancer 
Board, a fellowship program has been established at 
the University of Alberta Department of Oncology in 
the University Palliative Care Program. Opportunities 
are available for fellows to receive instruction in pa- 
tient management in the home setting, the outpa- 
tient clinics at three hospitals, a specialized in-patient 
Palliative Care Unit and, through participation, as a 
member of the Palliative Medicine Consult Teams 
which operate in three University of Alberta Teaching 
Hospitals. Fellows will be expected to develop skills in 
clinical research through carrying out research 
projects on symptom complexes common in patients 
with advanced cancer and related disorders. Further 
information can be obtained through: Dr. Eduardo 
Bruera, Grey Nuns Community Health Centre, 

1100 Youville Drive West, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
T6L 5X8, Fax: (403) 450-7700. 

WANT TO WRITE A BOOK? We need a good writer 
to turn a course on alternative medicine into a book 
for the general public. Only payment is royalties. Call 
Norman Temple, 469-9026. 


$0.50 per word 


Deadline: one week 
prior to publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy 
or sell in the Folio classifieds 


Catherine M. Fletcher pps. 
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#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 


Edmonton, Albert 
T6G 2C8_ me 8:00 am — 5:00 pm 
439-2266 Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 


Friday by appointment 


Paul Lorieau’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


‘4 Nature’s Best for your home, 
yard and gifts 


We’ll help you make your garden dreams come true 
with our complete selection of quality: 


e Perennials 
eGeraniums _ 
° Tropical & Gift Plants 


AYDE PARK GREENHOUSES 


OPEN ALL YEAR 19107-45 AVE. 487-6887 


e Trees & Shrubs 


e Bedding Plants 
e Planters & Supplies 
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#100, 8210 - 111 Street 
Edmonton, AB 
T6G 2C7 
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COLLEGE PLAza. The best location. The only lifestyle choice for 
the busy professional. We look after the little things so you can 
look after the rest! Going away? We’ll water your plants and 
collect your mail! Important parcels and mail coming? We’Il 
hold them at the office for you, just because we know that your 
time is too valuable to waste on tracking down deliveries! With 
prompt, friendly maintenance service and professional leasing 
staff, we specialize in offering full service living. 


Drop in for a coffee today! We are so confident in what 
COLLEGE PLAZA has to offer you, we know you will not leave 


without reserving your suite. 
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Scorpions, vipers and the search for secrets in ancient bones 


By Roger Armstrong 


n Egypt, University of Alberta, 

physical anthropologist Dr. Nancy 

Lovell receives a police escort when 

she goes to the local market to get 
groceries. Lovell and her colleagues have 
30 soldiers guarding them and their dig 
site north of Cairo. “...Because of the 
problems of terrorist attacks on foreigners 
in Egypt, the Egyptian government pro- 
vides us at our site with 24-hour armed 
guards,” says Lovell. 

Lovell studies human skeletons at 
archeological sites. “My research area 
primarily is diseases in antiquity. Rarely 
can we say what killed somebody, [but] 
we can say what illness they 
had.” She explains that 
most people die sud- 
denly and therefore 
there is little evi- 
dence left in the 
body. 

She has a real 
passion for her 
work. “You 
get a sense 
of the 
equality of 
human kind— 
death is inevita- 
ble—it’s a great 
leveler. I can look at the 
skeletal remains of someone who lived 
5,000 years ago and I can tell you how old 
they were when they died. I can tell you 
whether they were male or female,” says 
Lovell with a sense of satisfaction. 

Cancer and osteoporosis are of great- 
est interest to her. “[Cancer] is a big prob- 
lem right now and yet there are a number 
of people who believe that many cancers 
are environmentally induced,” she says. 
If Lovell can figure out the environment 
in which cancer and different diseases 
occurred in antiquity, this information 


can be used in today’s treatments and 
approaches. 

Lovell has applied her expertise to the 
specimens here at the University of Al- 
berta. Our Egyptian mummy, officially 
donated in 1979, had its first CAT scan 
about 15 years ago. Before Lovell arrived 
here at the U of A, it was determined that 
the mummy had died of cancer, as there 
appeared to be a tumor on his leg. A more 
recent CAT scan with 90s technology 
shows the supposed tumor was actually a 
gathering of the embalming material and 
the cause of death is still unknown. 


Lovell’s study of diseases in antiquity 
takes her to exotic locations 


around the world. ”...I was in Calcutta in 


1984 and at my hotel they told me not to 
go jogging before 8:30 in the morning 
because they hadn’t picked the bodies up 
off the street yet,” she says. 

This marathon runner takes what 
most would consider a frightening adven- 
ture in stride. “There is the everyday 
thing like the fact that we have cobras 
nesting in our site and you have to be 
careful where you sit down, where you 
walk and that kind of thing. Probably 
sunburn is a greater risk than being bitten 


Approximately 2,300-year-old scribe of priest, male— 


25-30 years old at death. 


by a poisonous snake but we do have 
cobras and vipers in Egypt on the site... 
and scorpions,” says Lovell. 

When Lovell leaves her lab and Ed- 
monton for a locale like Egypt, Syria or 
Pakistan she says, “Everybody always 
says have a nice holiday,” but she wants 
to reply ‘it’s no holiday.’ “You are up at 5 
o'clock in the morning and probably go to 
bed at about 11—it depends on whether 
you have electricity or not. We work six 
days a week.... You’re out there in the 
dirt and fleas.” 


In addition to this adventure in the 
field, Lovell has another passion and that 
is passing her knowledge on to her stu- 
dents and colleagues. 

Back at the University of Alberta, she 
is the curator of two collections: the oste- 
ology collection and the faunal reference 
collection—contemporary animal bone 
reference. “...We have probably one of 
the most extensive teaching collections in 
North America,” says Lovell. The collec- 
tion captures much of the intrigue of the 
field—without those nasty scorpions. a 


